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"| “QHE political life of the nineteenth century is char- 
acterized by a wave of nationalistic feeling. The idea 
of the national state (Nationalstaat) becomes the 

dominant political idea on the European continent. The na- 

tional unification of Italy in 1861 and the establishment of the 

German Reich ten years later were conspicuous materializa- 

tions of this idea. The disruptive force of the nationalistic ideal 

brought about the final collapse of the Austrian monarchy two 
generations later. 

The era of nationality begins with the Napoleonic wars and 
ends with a war, the World War. The beginning and the end of 
this era are signalized by revolution—the French Revolution of 
the eighteenth century and the Russian Revolution of 1918. 
The development and even the outcome of these two revolu- 
tions reveal a certain parallelism: In each case the revolution- 
ary leaders fought for the realization of political ideals which 
were interpreted as transcending the boundaries of states and 
nations; they were inspired by a new concept of mankind and 
therefore regarded themselves as addressing the entire world. 
In each case, however, the postrevolutionary development of 
the country gave clear signs of reverting to a nationalistic 
course. Meanwhile the other countries of Europe, viewing with 
alarm the revolution and its political consequences, were driven 
to a new nationalism. Postrevolutionary France was the first 
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national state on the Continent, and the establishing of other 
national states following this precedent was, it would seem, an 
indirect consequence of the French Revolution. We cannot but 
recognize a similarity of the political situation in Europe since 
1918. 

So much by way of preface. In this short article we must 
concentrate on the nation as a basic phenomenon of our social 
reality. 

The nation is no discovery of the nineteenth century— 
neither the word nor the concept. Social entities which may be 
described as nations existed in antiquity. So far as the word 
“nation” and the corresponding variants of the Latin natio in 
other languages are concerned, the use of such a word in politi- 
cal affairs can be traced back as far as the fifteenth century. 
Attempts to analyze and define the concept “nation” appear 
certainly by the eighteenth century, as a glance at the diction- 
aries and encyclopedias of that time will show; what Dr. John- 
son has to say about nation—remember the date of 1755—s still 
well worth reading. 

Subsequently the discussion was kept alive by statesmen and 
by professors of international law who wished to give theoretical 
justification for the political tendencies of their day. In the 
1850’s the leading literature on this topic seems to have come 
from Italy; we might cite the widely read and discussed paper 
by Pasquale St. Mancini, Della nazionalita come fondamento del 
diritto delle genti (1851). 

In the last decades of the nineteenth century there was a lull 
in European politics. Such a period of calm favors the rise of a 
literature which studies and analyzes social problems from a 
purely theoretical point of view. Ernest Renan’s famous lec- 
ture, “Qu’estqu’une nation?””—delivered on March 11, 1882, at 
the Sorbonne—was followed a few years later by the first book 
in the German language to investigate the history of the con- 
cepts “people” and “nation.” 

«Fr. J. Neumann, Volk und Nation (1888). 
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At the turn of the century comes a flow of sociological litera- 
ture in which the nation, nationality, and nationalism are ana- 
lyzed and defined as fundamental phenomena of social life in 
the frame of a sociology or a theory of politics. Since the war 
the volume of this literature has become overwhelming. I 
could quote from English, French, Italian, American, German 
literature at least twenty-five different definitions of nation. 
But to read these definitions would scarcely advance the knowl- 
edge and understanding of what a nation is. As with other so- 
cial phenomena which by their very nature resist reduction to 
rigid formulas, little can be achieved by attempts at definition. 

Nation does not admit of an analysis as an isolated social 
phenomenon. Our primary task is to assign the nation its prop- 
er place in the manifold strata of social reality, to mark the 
boundaries of its sphere of activity as distinguished from the 
sphere of other social entities. We must consider the nation in 
connection with the people, the political community, and the 
state. Of particular moment is the question whether nation is a 
specifically political concept or whether its aspect as a cultural 
phenomenon corresponds more closely to its essence. As I shall 
proceed to show this is not strictly a case of “whether—or,” but 
rather a case of “one and the other.” 

The nation, although not artificially constructed of diverse 
elements, nonetheless shows a Janus-like face, a two-sidedness; 
and it is due to this quality that nations so often in political life 
betray such uncertainty and lack of balance as is manifested in 
their exaggerated sensibility, their touchy concern with pres- 
tige—symptoms such as we find to be characteristic of individ- 
uals who suffer from inner conflicts which have not been re- 
solved. 

The nation is the child of quite dissimilar parents. It is the 
product of the union entered into by the people and the political 
community which has taken on a legal status. 

Every analysis of the concept of the nation should take as its 
starting-point the concept of a people. “In the use of the terms 
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‘Nation’ and ‘People’ the greatest confusion exists’”—this was 
written by W. W. Willoughby’ more than forty years ago. The 
two terms are used interchangeably by many authors in all 
languages also nowadays. 

We must, moreover, realize that the variants of these terms 
in English, French, Italian, German do not fully coincide. La 
Société des nations is in English the League of Nations but in 
German Der Volkerbund. Nor may we overlook that in the 
course of time changes have taken place in the meaning of both 
words. A Frenchman of today reads with amazement this sen- 
tence of Voltaire: ‘Il y a toujours dans la nation un peuple qui 
a nul commerce avec les honnétes gens, qui n’est pas du siécle, 
qui est inaccessible au progrés de la raison.” And how strange 
De Maistre’s definition, written after the French Revolution, 
seems today: “‘Qu’estque qu’une nation? C’est le souverain et 
l’aristocratie.”’4 

We must not be deterred from our inquiry by finding fluctua- 
tions in the meaning and use of the terms “people” and ‘‘na- 
tion.” Ours is no philological investigation. We are not con- 
cerned with the words themselves but with the ideas and phe- 
nomena to which verbal usage, though fluctuating, gives outline 
and form. 

That “nation” and “people” are not identical concepts is 
clear enough. This lack of identity comes to light in a variety of 
phrases in every language. In these phrases “‘nation’’ cannot be 
substituted for “people” and vice versa. So, for instance: the 
birth of a nation; the national flag. The French may speak of 
the peuple génevoise but certainly not of /a nation génevoise. In 
Germany we speak of the badisches Volk but certainly not of the 
badische Nation; the Nationallied means national anthem, a 
Volkslied means folk song. 


2 Nature of the State (1896), p. 9. 

3 Quoted by Friedrich Meinecke, Weltbiirgertum und Nationalstaat (4th ed., 1917), 
Pp. 24, n. 2. 
4See Neumann, op. cit., p. 124. 
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What is the essential characteristic of a people which dif- 
ferentiates it from the nation? 

A people is a genuine community which comes into existence. 
by natural process of growth and development. According to’ 
the classification of the German sociologist, Ferdinand Toen- 
nies,> a people is eine Gemeinschaft, keine Gesellschaft—in other 
words, it is acommunity and not a mere association, if, follow- 
ing Catlin® and Cole,’ we understand an association to be a, 
group organized for a limited and definite purpose, and for this} 
purpose agreeing together upon certain methods of procedure,} 
and laying down certain rules of common action. A people can- 
not be created by an act of the will. It has no day of birth. In 
history peoples have come and gone subject to laws beyond the 
power and the ken of man. A people is animated by the con- 
sciousness of a common past, from which it derives a stock of 
traditional values to be handed down from father to son. These 
traditional values, kept alive in the feelings, thoughts, and ac- 
tions of the community, constitute the culture of a people. The 
individual as one of the people lives in the feeling of an un- 
broken tradition and sees himself surrounded by others whom 
he understands because they share with him a common tradi- 
tion and history. 

The existence of all of us is essentially conditioned by the 
past which survives in the present; first of all by the self-experi- 
enced past beginning with childhood. Everything that I have 
experienced is an essential part of me, but the past that has 
made me stretches back beyond my own existence. What my 
forefathers have experienced also survives in me—in my words 
and gestures, my feelings, ways of thinking and predispositions, 
the experiences, qualities, and characteristics of my ancestors 
play a part. That I am a person of such appearance, that I am 


5 Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft (5th ed.; Berlin, 1926). 

6 George E. G. Catlin, A Study of the Principles of Politics (1930), p. 376. 

7G. D. H. Cole, Social Theory (1920), p. 37; see also R. M. Maclver, Community 
(1920), pp. 25 ff. 
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called by this name, that my relations with others are what they 
are—all this is due to my inheritance from my forefathers. And 
what of those around me, my relatives and intimates? They 
have each his own past, but this past traced back far enough is 
revealed as coincident with mine. Thus it appears that the 
separate lines of our inherited selves converge in our common 
descent, however remote that may be. Life in the midst of my 
family and intimates gives me the feeling that I am a link ina 
chain which stretches without visible end back into the past 
and forward into the future. The primary unit in the great 
traditional community which we call a people is the family. 

; The awareness of belonging to a group which is bound to- 
gether by the feeling of a common past manifests itself in a 
community life fixed by tradition. 

Life is lived along strictly traditional lines. It has solidified in 
a familiar mold. This familiarity does not rest on rational un- 
derstanding. I feel and act as others have felt and acted before 
me and as still others will feel and act in the future. 

But life in and with the community of a people does not con- 
stitute the whole existence of men. There is a residue, as it were, 
which resists incorporation into the community. To be a man 
is to be something more than a member of a people and some- 
thing different. The common past I share with other members 
of my people is an essential part of me. But what in the last 
analysis I am is manifested only in such decisions as I must 
make alone, as a human being responsible only to himself. In 
every life there arise extraordinary situations which cannot be 
dealt with by traditional acts, which make demands on the man 
himself. All original creation breaks through tradition and leads 
out of the community of a people. This is true primarily of the 
great artist, scientist, and philosopher who speak to mankind 
as representatives of all humanity. 

Here we come upon another characteristic, peculiar to the 
community we call a people. Not every community rooted in 
tradition is a people. We would not call a native tribe a people. 
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If we speak of a people we assume that a certain stage of cul- 
tural development has been reached. It seems that the number 
of members of the traditional community has some bearing. 
Conceded, but the problem is not a purely numerical one. The; 
decisive factor is that a people is an open community—i.e., a 
community capable of assimilating foreigners. The tribe does 
not possess this faculty. The community of a tribe is and must 
remain restricted to individuals of common descent, all of whom 
are personally known one to another. One who does not belong 
to the tribe is a stranger and an enemy. A tribe grows into a 
people through the influx of extratribal individuals and their 
participation in the life of the community. Among the Romans 
the transition from tribe to people is marked by the legend of 
the rape of the Sabine women. Gradually as the idea of blood 
relationship and common descent becomes pale and remote the 
emphasis shifts toward the objective aspect—i.e., to the tradi- 
tional values, the conscious participation in which constitutes 
the membership in a fully developed people. Whoever partici 
pates in the community life in the matters of usage, language; 
and beliefs belongs to the community as one of us. 

That a people is an open community is clear also from another 
assimilative faculty. We said that the original creative genius 
transcends the limits of the community of a people. It is char- 
acteristic of a people as well as of a tribe to apprehend truly 
creative work as something strange, but a people—not a tribe— 
succeeds ultimately in assimilating such creation. Who are 
those who represent a people? Would not a people claim to be 
represented by its great artists, philosophers, and other creative 
geniuses? To be sure, it is scarcely ever while they are alive 
that such men are hailed as representatives of a people. It takes 
some time for a people to overcome the feeling of strangeness 
before they can begin to assimilate. But once assimilated the 
work of the genius forms an integral part of their culture. Here 
again the peculiarly retrospective character of a people comes 
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to the fore. It is represented not by living men but by its great 
, dead. This brings us to another point. 

A people is a natural growth, not a purposive society. It has 
no functionary in whom power and authority are vested. Mem- 
bership in the community of a people implies no subordination 
whatsoever to officials or functionaries; no such exist. No one 
is empowered to issue commands in the name of a people. There 
may be occasions when a living person claims to speak on behalf 
of a people, but such claim is never based on a formal appoint- 
ment. Life governed by tradition resists superimposed organ- 
ization. The community of a people evolves no administration 


of its own. 

The ancient Greeks remained a people long after they had 
lost their political autonomy. In spite of the total absence of 
unifying organization they clung to their cultural tradition for 
many hundred years, whether they lived in Athens, Rome, 
Alexandria, or elsewhere. The same thing can be said of the 
Jews. But between these two instances there is a striking dif- 


ference. The culture of the Greek people was bound up with the 
Greek language. The Jewish people, on the other hand, is pri- 
marily a religious community; traditional religious values are 
the nucleus of its culture. Membership in the community of the 
Jewish people is determined by allegiance to the faith of the 
fathers; the language, accordingly, is no decisive factor. A 
pious Jew in England or in France does not cease to be a mem- 
ber of the Jewish people because he speaks English or French 
in daily life. Other examples indicate that language is not the 
decisive criterion of membership in a people. There is, we know, 
a Swiss people, notwithstanding the fact that three different 
languages are spoken in Switzerland. 

Since the community of a people is no creation of the will, 
membership cannot be acquired or resigned at will. One be- 
comes a member of the people-community by adopting and 
making one’s own its cultural tradition. In this process the will 
may play some part. I make it my business to acquire an inti- 
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mate acquaintance with the new cultural sphere. I learn the 
new language, study the history and the customs of the new 
people. Nonetheless, membership in a new people is not a prod- 
uct of the will. The transition to another traditional community 
is the result of gradual adaptation, a process which is beyond 
thé control of my will. 

Becoming a member of a new people-community involves 
leaving the former community. As a general rule no one can/ 
belong to two peoples at the same time. Attempts to maintain 
membership in both result in an inner discord which can scarce- 
ly be resolved. The outcome is likely to be an existence between 
the two peoples. 

The transition from one people to another involves a rebuild- 
ing of the historic basis of my life. The fact that I originally be- 
longed to a different people-community cannot be wiped out. 
But ultimately a tradition that is not kept alive day by day nor 
carried on by those around me fades and withers away. 

Does change of membership in, a people-community neces- 
sarily involve leaving one country for another? Has it always the 
character of emigration? No. Of the Greek families who lived 
in Constantinople some retained their allegiance to the Greek 
people for centuries after the conquest of Constantinople by 
the Turks. If one of these so-called Phanariots married a Turk- 
ish woman, adopted the Mohammedan faith, and through his 
wife was drawn more and more to the Turkish culture, his 
children and grandchildren may be genuine members of the 
Turkish people although there was no emigration. 

There is a particular association between a people and a 
country. Before a nomadic tribe can hope to become a people 
it must settle down. Every people is connected with a part off 
the earth’s surface, its country. Here “country” is no politico- 
geographical concept. Its boundaries may not coincide with the 
frontiers of the political community; in fact the boundaries of a 
people’s country are not sharply defined. It is due to the char-; 
acter of a people as an open community that it has no keen sense’ 
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of rigid geographical limits. Mother-country, Vaterland, is a sub- 
jective concept, colored by the emotions. Can one not say: My 
country is that land in which I feel at home and it is this very 
feeling of being at home which determines the location and the 
limits of my country? There is much truth in these words. A 
whole people may be torn from the land in which it became a 
people, and never cease to think of it as their country, their 
Vaterland. This is illustrated notably by the history of the Jew- 
ish people. A land long abandoned by a people may continue to 
live in their memory as their true home and so persist as a sort 
of spiritual fatherland. The retrospective character of a people 
comes to light once more in this phenomenon of a “historic 
native land”’ which is felt to be the fatherland because the fore- 
fathers were at home there. 

We turn now to the political community, to a region in which, 
so to say, an entirely different human climate prevails. 

We enter upon the sphere of the will. In the political com- 
munity there is a common will bent on the accomplishment of 
practical aims. Not every association, however, which pursues 
joint practical aims is a political community. Neither a railroad 
corporation nor a cancer research society is such a community. 

What are the specific characteristics of a group that we call 
a “political community”? The law of power (das Gesetz der 
Macht) is fundamental. All political activity is inspired by the 
iwill to power—i.e., the will to establish a visible and lasting 
superiority of one’s own will. The specific aim is the acquisition 
of power, the defense or protection of power already gained, or 
the expanding of the sphere of power. 
| The will to power has roots deep in human nature. There is 
Bcarcely any form of human activity in which this impulse does 
not play a part. There are innumerable different types and de- 
grees of power—the superiority based on physical force, the 
power which rests on possession of wealth, the power which 
emanates from an orator or musician or which the author exerts 
on his readers. In the social sphere there is validity in William 
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Hocking’s words: “To be powerless is to fail of being hu-| 
man.’”® 

We are, however, concerned here with political power, not 
with power in general. In virtual agreement with Max Weber? 
we may concede that that man may be said to have political 
power if in a definite social group he gives commands in the ex- 
pectation that they will be obeyed. Political power implies the; 
subordination of those over whom the power is exerted to him| 
who exerts it. Political power results in a status of social con+ 
trol. 

But this does not sufficiently define political power. An essen- 
tial feature is missing. 

A father who is obeyed by his children, an employer who, 
directs his employees, are both exerting power, but not political 
power. We have political action in its proper sense when the | 
person acts as functionary of a power organism. Power becomes l 
political by organization. The man who acts politically acts as | 
an exponent of the organized power of a community. In speak- ' 
ing of a community we refer not to an association organized for 
a limited and definite purpose, but rather to such a society as is 
entered upon for an indefinite period, the character of which is— 
to use the phraseology of MaclIver'’—not partial but integral. 
The political community is animated by a general will the func- 
tionaries of which are individuals belonging to the community.! 
A gang of criminals is no political community because it is not 
a community at all. The individual gangsters pursue aims of 
their own; they co-operate and collaborate, but there is no com- 
mon will as the exponents of which the individuals act. 

The political community assumes a superiority of will with 
reference to the individuals. In order to establish and to safe- 


§ William E. Hocking, Man and the State (1926), p. 3009. 


9 Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft (Grundriss der Sozialékonomik, III) (1922), §16, p. 28. 
As to the role which political power plays in the process of social control, see also C. E. 
Merriam, Poitical Power (1934). 


10 The Elements of Social Science (1921), p. 9. 
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lguard this the community must set up a political machine. 
Through organization, power attains such stability and efficien- 
cy as unorganized power can never acquire. But there is an- 
other aspect of the organization of power. Stabilization of 
power goes hand in hand with limitation. We must keep before 
us the following considerations: The fund of power of which the 
\political community can dispose is derived from the individuals 
who make up the community. The formation of a political com- 
munity inevitably involves a restriction of the will-power of the 
lindividuals. To the functionary of the political community is 
returned a modicum of power in the form of public authority, 
which he is supposed to use pro bono publico. To the process of 
abstracting power from the individual and accumulating it in 
the common fund there are certain inherent limits—i.e., there is 
a point beyond which the individual cannot be restricted. In 
lorder to be a member of a political community a man must 
jretain some liberty of action. Only the free man whose individ- 
‘ual will-power, although restricted, is recognized is fit to be a 
‘member of the body politic. The slave is not. 

But the limitation which power undergoes as it is organized 
and becomes political is a more far-reaching one. Power is no 
end in itself, its value can be measured only by the value of the 
end which it means to attain. Power for the sake of power is 
blind and empty; to aim at power as an end instead of using it 
as a means is to fall short of the mark. 

The will to power has a characteristic tendency to expansion 
and exaggeration. The person who finds himself in the position 
to use power is subject to great temptation. Use slips easily into 
abuse. This is true particularly of the man who wields political 
power. It is not without reason that the word “politician”’ has 
a disparaging connotation. A society of men who strive for po- 
litical power in the furtherance of their own selfish interests 
never has the character of a genuine political community. A 

\true political community can come into existence only on the 
\basis of a general outlook of life which recognizes certain social 
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values to the extent of sacrificing the selfish will to power for the! 
good of the community. Such a sacrifice lays a definite obliga- 
tion upon the community to administer the power so delegated 
in accordance with these social values. The community dis- 
charges this obligation in setting up a suitable power organiza- 
tion and by making the use of organized power serve as a means 
to attaining these social aims. From this point of view the pow- 
er organization reflects the leading principles of political life 
defining the form, the extent, and the distribution of govern- 
mental power. Such is the constitution of a political commu- 
nity. 

The word ‘“‘constitution” is used today exclusively in a legal 
sense. But it is not true that a political community must at all 
times have a legal constitution. 

The political community cannot have a legal status without’ 
a legal constitution. But there are in history examples of politi- 
cal communities which have not yet attained a legal status and 
of others which have abandoned their legal status. The most 
primitive political community of which we have knowledge is 
already organized, in so far as there is a distribution of functions 
between the government and other public institutions. We/ 
know of no political community that exists without a political) 
constitution, though it may be an unwritten one. The social, 
life of primitive men has a thoroughly formal character, since it| 
is under the sway of rigid norms of conduct which are rooted in 
religious tradition. This formal character is inherent in their 
political life also, and thus the use of political power is limited. 
This limitation, however, is not a legal one. The saying “‘ubi 
societas ibi ius,”’ the dogma that no government can exist with- 
out law, is not in accord with historic reality. A legal status, 
requires the existence of an_impartial institution which under| 
the authority of the community decides whether or not a single 
act is in accordance with the social order. The existence of| 
courts is indispensable to a legal status of the community. For 
the functioning of a court it is essential that the judge justify 
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his verdict—i.e., give reasons for his decision, and these reasons 
would (at least in theory) be recognized as valid by everybody. 
The rise and development of a legal order is the result of a 
gradual process of rationalization of social life. It is only at the 
lend of this process that we have a legal status—.e., the state. 
| The state comes to existence when the political community 
ladopts a legal constitution as embodying the final principles of 
i political action. The constitution is the vital element which 
determines the character of the state. The state is what it is 
because of its specific attitude toward transcendental ideas of 
social order and justice which have been materialized in its 
constitution. 
| The state and the political community are not identical. In 
so far as we identify the state with the legal status, it is an 
ttribute—or, rather, an element of the political community— 
which has assumed this form of political existence. But this is 
not all. When the legal status has become well established and 
branches out into various legal institutions, the state acquires a 
social existence of its own and seems ultimately to cover the 
whole field of political life. Seems to but does not. 
The political community which has assumed a legal status 
land the state pever entirely coincide, although in legal and 
political writings the concepts are too often used interchange- 
ably. That the political community and the state are two dif- 

_ ferent entities is clear from the following: 

“ 1. The state cannot outlive the political community. But it 
is possible that the state collapses and that the body politic 
continues to exist. Thus Germany as a political community has 
survived the collapse of its legal constitution in 1918 and 1933. 
Twice a new legal status was created and twice a new state was 
called into life. 

2. The legal order, even at the most advanced stage of its 
development, must recognize the existence of a political sphere 
beyond its jurisdiction, and that there are “general principles 
‘which forbid judicial interference with the exercise of executive 
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discretion.”"* To this extent the representatives of the political 
community function in a province outside the state proper. 

3. It is the political community that sets up the legal order 
which it uses for the furthering and protection of the common) 
good. From this point of view the state has the character of an 
instrument in the hand of the political leaders. But this is only 
one aspect of the functions of the state. The political commu- 
nity is not free to make an arbitrary and unrestricted use of the 
legal system. The decision to assume a legal status by adopting 
a legal constitution has imposed limits on the political power 
which the community cannot break through without self-con- 
tradiction. The political community has placed itself under the | 
law. This subjection is comparable to that of an individual who | 
decides upon a definite course—e.g., to give up smoking—he is} 
bound by his own decision and cannot free himself without in-/ 
consistency. He would have to revoke his decision, which has 
in the meanwhile taken on the character of a norm which per- 
sists even at times when he does not think of smoking. The very 
ability to create such norms is what characterizes a human being 
and distinguishes him from animals. And only a person who is 
free and mature—not a child nor a moron—can make up his 
mind to establish such norms of conduct. Only a fully responsi- 
ble person is expected to adhere to his resolutions, to keep his 
promises. 

So the political community must have reached a stage of; 
maturity before it adopts a legal status, thus subjecting itself to) 
a legal order which it has created. We should speak of a politi- 
cal community as sovereign only when it has proved its inde- 
pendence and maturity by subjecting itself to the law and the 
courts—voluntarily, not in obedience to anyone’s command. 

It is a false and misleading concept of sovereignty that under- 
lies Jean Bodin’s famous definition of sovereign power: summa 
in cives ac subditos legibusque soluta potestas (‘‘the supreme 
power over citizens and other subjects, a power unrestrained by 

™ Mississippi v. Johnson, 4 Wallace 475; 18 L.Ed. 437 (1867). 
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law”’).* A political theory which regards the sovereign as above 
all legal and moral responsibility is based on a confusion be- 
tween license and freedom.’ Who is a sovereign in Jean Bodin’s 
sense of the word? Not the absolute monarch, whose power, 
even though he regards himself above the laws, is certainly 
limited by the traditional religious and ethical norms. It is the 
dictator who claims absolute power as Bodin understands it. 
The dictator is the man of politics who strives for power for the 
sake of power even though his aim may be concealed in the mist 
of an idealistic political philosophy. If he succeeds in attaining 
the absolute power which he craves, and establishes a dictator- 
ship he has destroyed the existing legal status. The dictator- 
ship which is built up on the ruins of the state is, to be sure, a 
political community which is not entirely devoid of organiza- 
tion, since the dictator is bound to delegate some powers and 
distribute administrative functions among his followers. It has, 
however, no legal constitution, inasmuch as a dictator cannot 
admit the existence of legal restraint. A dictator is the exponent 
of the masses, not of a people. 

But to be the leader of a people is precisely the task that con- 
fronts the modern statesman. The attempts to solve this prob- 
lem have given rise to the modern nation. 

The nation is a people which has awakened to political con- 
isciousness. 

A people, as we saw, is characterized by historic and tradi- 
tional continuity. The statesman who wishes to lead a people 
must understand it as it has been molded by its historic des- 
tinies. He is guided in his political aims by a clear image of the 
specific cultural background of his people. Under his leadership 


12 De re publica (1586), L. I. 8. 


13 When John Austin (Lectures on Jurisprudence (3d ed.], revised and edited by R. 
Campbell [1869], Lecture VI, p. 270) deduces “from the nature of sovereignty and 
independent political society, that the power of a monarch properly so called . . . . is 
incapable of Jegal limitation,’’ when he states that “‘supreme power limited by positive 
law is a flat contradiction in terms,” he ignores (to speak with Hocking, of. cit., p. 392) 
‘‘the important fact of sel f-limitation which characterizes every will.” 
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the people understands its history as an idea. The historic 
awareness of a people thus takes on a teleological character. 
The nation is a people aware of a historic mission. A people’s 
consciousness of its historic and cultural background assumes 
the proportions of a specific vocation in political reality." 

The newly awakened national feeling involves a new attitude 
toward time and space. A people has a history. To have a his- 
tory is to live in historic tradition. The future appears as some- 
thing that comes to meet us, not as something toward which we 
go. The future of a people is in its children; as they grow up a/ 
new world forms, only to be overtaken by their children—an/ 
endless chain. But for a nation to have a history is to have a 
political destiny. The nation marches forward into the future, 
and we, its members, look upon it as our task to form the 
nation’s destiny in fulfilling the history of our people. 

With this new time perspective there comes along a new 
attitude toward place. We said that a people might look upon a 
country long since abandoned as its native land. A nation can- 
not exist without a territory which it inhabits and controls. A 
national consciousness is indispensable to the existence of a 
nation. This has been emphasized again and again since Ernest 
Renan, who spoke of the nation as “a living soul, a spiritual 
principle,” emphasized and, I believe, overemphasized until the 
psychological aspect of nationality’s has become dominant and 
nation is understood as little more than group consciousness of 
a special kind. From this it has been deduced that a nation has 
no existence in objective reality comparable to that of the 
political community or the state." 

But national consciousness, however strong, does not in itself 


™ Cf. G. A. Borgese, Goliath (1937), p. 7. 

s See esp. Alfred E. Zimmern, Nationality and Government (new ed., 1919), Pp. 51. 
Further references may be found in Francis G. Wilson, Elements of Modern Politics 
(1936), Pp. 399 ff. 

6 Thus Georg Jellinek, Allgemeine Staatslehre (3d ed., 1914), p. 119. That this is a 
one-sided interpretation has been clearly demonstrated by Maurice Hauriou, Principes 
de droit public (2d ed., 1916), pp. 330 ff. 
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constitute a nation. It is indispensable that a political com- 
{munity should be in existence, able and ready to translate the 
national feeling into political reality."7 Only a community with 
a legal status will accomplish this. In order to combine the man- 
ifold resources and energies of a people and to concentrate them 
upon a political goal a central organization is needed. This or- 
ganization must respect the cultural background and history of 
the people; it may not with despotic wilfulness destroy the 
fragile web of tradition. Robbed of its cultural tradition a 
people subsides into a conglomerate mass, fit only for blind 
obedience to a dictator, or, following a mass impulse, ready for 
revolt. Only a statesman who respects the liberty of a people 
and the law will be able to make of a people a nation. Only such 
a statesman can safeguard the national existence. He must have 
been trained in a political community that has subjected itself 
to a legal order. It is significant that the first people to attain 
the status of a nation as we understand it, the Romans, ex- 
hibited unique creative genius in the field of law. 

Even after the nation comes to existence the people and the 
political community each retains its particular field of activity. 
|In the nonpolitical sphere the people as theretofore pursues its 
|unorganized and unorganizable cultural activities. But this field 
has become smaller; part of it has been taken over by the new 
national community—as, for instance, public education. The 
nation transforms the people only partially into a political 
organism. It cannot be denied that a total amalgamation of a 
{people with the political community destroys the essential char- 
lacteristics of a people. There is in every people a nucleus which 
resists absorption into the nation. 

Once we have the peculiar conjunction of a people and a 
political community with a legal order, a conjunction which 

ives rise to a nation, and when the country (the Vaterland) of 
he people has been taken over by the nation as its territory— 
jthen the national feeling may spread beyond the territorial 


17 Cf. William McDougall, The Indestructible Union (1925), p. 32. 
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boundaries to include groups of its people living in foreign 
countries. A nation inherits from a people its sense of trans- 
cending geographical boundaries. The political dogma of a 
national state is that its territorial boundaries should include 
all of its people; that all members of this people should belong 
to and constitute the political community of the national state. 

In actual fact this is seldom realized. Even nowadays the 
boundaries of the nation and of the state rarely coincide. 
Poland since recovering a territory of its own is certainly a 
nation. Within its boundaries, however, lives a German minor- 
ity which is no part of the Polish people and therefore does not 
belong to the nation of Poland. In this case the nation is smaller 
than the political community and does not cover the whole ter- 
ritory. Does such a minority belong to a nation at all? That 
depends. So long as the minority clings to membership in the 
people from which it is politically and geographically separated 
it forms a part of that people. If that people has become a 
nation, then the minority belongs to that nation if, and only if, 
it is animated by national consciousness and therefore strives 
for political and territorial union. Such an attitude on the part 
of a minority is by no means universal. For more than two 
thousand years there have been Jewish minorities in many 
countries. The Jewish people scattered all over the world has 
never become a nation and has never been animated by nationa} 
feeling until the rise of the Zionist movement—which, however} 
involves only a fraction of the Jewish people. 

A national consciousness is wakened through conflict with 
other political communities (not necessarily nations), a historic 
fact we must acknowledge, although we may deplore it." 

Fritz Schulz’® gives an accurate picture of a nation in these 
words: “By ‘nation’ we mean a people which looks upon itself 
as a politically separate community, has a political individ- 

"8 See Harold Laski, Grammar of Politics (1925), p. 220; Ramsay Muir, Nationalism 
and Internationalism (1917), p. 56; also W. McDougall, The Group Mind (1920), p. 139. 


'9 Principles of Roman Law, trans. Marguerite Wolff (Oxford, 1936), p. 109. 
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uality, and contrasts itself with other political communities.” 
It is inevitable that any one nation takes cognizance of the 
others, measures itself against them, and takes a stand with 
regard to them. 

The existence of a nation must be international—it cannot be 
otherwise, since every nation exists as one among the others: 
other political communities and peoples with a different cultural 
background. A nationalism which refuses to admit this is a 
sure sign of national decay. No nation can successfully isolate 
itself. Every nation must keep its place in the international 
arena of political reality. The great problem is to find a way of 
getting along peacefully and sensibly with the others without 
sacrificing one’s own nationality. No one will pretend that the 
attempts to solve this problem made in the last hundred years 
have been successful. Almost insuperable difficulties must be 
overcome, difficulties rooted in the peculiarly ambivalent char- 
acter of the nation. 

A nation is a people united under political leadership. And it 
is also a political community the membership in which presup- 
poses that one belongs to the people. As the emphasis is placed 
either on the one aspect—the cultural—or on the other—the 
political—the activity of the nation in the international field 
varies accordingly. From the writings of Fr. Meinecke we are 
already acquainted with the concepts “cultural nation” and 
“political nation” (Kulturnation and Staatsnation) ;?° as an ex- 
ample of cultural nations we may, perhaps, mention Norway 
and Sweden. France, on the other hand, is the prototype of the 
modern political nation. (Great Britain seems to occupy a char- 
acteristically intermediate position, whereas the United States 
of America does not seem to fit in with this scheme at all; an 
entirely new type of nation develops here.) 

The Roman empire from Augustus to Diocletian may unques- 
tionably be called a political nation, but certainly it was not a 
national state. 

20 Op. cit., pp. 3 ff. 
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It is always dangerous when a nation begins to emphasize its 
political side at the expense of its cultural aspect. This makes 
for a disturbance of the equilibrium, which in turn produces an 
inner tension. Such inner strains all too easily lead to disruptive 
activity in the international field. The nation in which the po- 
litical element predominates adopts a policy which aims at in- 
creasing power through imperial expansion. 

Such total eclipse of the people element is a perversion of the 
idea of a nation in that the nation is driven to political activity 
inconsistent with its true historic mission. 

What is the true mission of a nation? 

This and only this: To make a contribution to the civiliza- 
tion of mankind through a full and free development of its own 
characteristic culture; and to do this in peaceful collaboration 
with other nations, which are, if different, not therefore inferior 
exponents of humanity. 
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POLITICAL OBLIGATION, DEMOCRACY, AND 
MORALISTIC LEGISLATION 
THOMAS I. COOK 


I 


HE problem of obligation has been a central theme of 

political philosophy. Yet most modern theories about 

the subject seem not simply inadequate but harmful, 
ending either in state absolutism or in anarchic individualism. 
Either the individual is left with no moral problem once the 
state has spoken or the state is deprived of all claim on him 
should he not like its acts. Yet the individual cannot become a 
mere automaton without eliminating all significance from his 
existence, while it is impossible for him to live effectively under 
modern conditions as a nonsocial animal, or, granted his imper- 
fections, as a nonpolitical one. 

On what basis, then, can an adequate theory of obligation 
rest? It seems, at the very least, to necessitate certain assump- 
tions. First of all, there is a normative science of ethics, 
knowable, to be discovered by that reason present in man, how- 
ever imperfect it may be. Second, man is a social being, and 
political organization is a means to attain, or through which to 
pursue, those rational purposes that are his end. These two 
assumptions are simply a restatement of Aristotle’s essential 
viewpoint. They enable us to avoid anarchic individualism, 
while stressing the idea of the state as instrument and vehicle 
and avoiding the danger of reifying abstractions. 

Third, it is necessary to insist that a theory of rational ethics 
involves not an assertion but a denial of absolutes in the ordi- 
nary sense of the prohibitions or commands of the Decalogue. 
One cannot consistently and rationally maintain general pre- 
scriptions as direct measures of duty in specific circumstances. 
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What one must do is to apply a general principle as a criterion 
by which to analyze problems and guide action in actually com- 
plex situations in which such absolutes are useless or harmful. 
This is, essentially, to defend the concept of a “natural law 
with a changing content” but resting on an unchanging founda- 
tion, propounded by Stammler. Thus, one escapes the danger 
of dogma concerning particulars, while insisting on the necessity 
of measuring by universals, even though one’s insight into their 
precise pattern may be imperfect—a situation which may 
justify critical self-skepticism but does not necessitate an 
abandonment of the search or a refusal to use what is found. 

What follows is a critical examination in the light of these 
assumptions of theories of state and of individual absolutism, 
followed by an attempt to indicate briefly appropriate spheres 
of obligation and of nonobligation for man, a social animal, in 
the context of modern America. It is denied, therefore, that 
the state has an absolute moral authority in all spheres and that 
the citizen has a uniform duty to obey, as a matter of conscience, 
all laws that the constituted powers choose to make. It is de- 
nied with equal emphasis that men as individuals have specific 
fundamental and imprescriptible rights, that each may regard 
the world as his oyster and the state as his exclusive servant. 
It is, however, affirmed that the state must have authority in 
some directions, while the individual must not be left rightless. 


II 


The doctrine of state supremacy normally takes one of three 
main forms. First, there is the doctrine of idealism. Broadly, 
this position is that the state has a real will, life, and personality 
of its own, apart altogether from the wills, lives, and personali- 
ties of its citizens. The latter are held to be simply the servants 
of its purposes. Should they oppose it or disagree with it, they 
are in fact acting immorally, no matter what its commands, 
since its life is of supreme importance and is the embodiment 
of real purposes to which they themselves must be, and in a 
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metaphysical sense are, devoted. The theory affirms not simply 
that men’s judgments and desires may be mistaken or short- 
sighted but that, in so far as they fail to coincide with the 
state’s will, they are not genuine judgments and desires. They 
belong to a world of appearance and illusion, in contrast to a 
world of reality, the world of unified purpose and determined 
finalends. This doctrine in its pristine form rests on the concept 
of the state as a product of a metaphysical, world-historical 
process, going on above, and independent of, men. 

Now, while judgments must be made in terms of ends we de- 
sire and believe good, nevertheless the facts of men’s actual 
attitudes, beliefs, and desires are primary data, without which 
any meaningful teleology would be impossible. If we can make 
judgments as between desires, and if we can hold that the state 
has the right to impose its authority even at the cost of thwart- 
ing certain of those desires, we can do this only in terms of a 
prior judgment as to possible developments in the future out 
of the present. The state is an abstraction, not a being, and to 
attribute to it life and purposes is fallacious, since a concept is 
an organizational tool and not a living, independent organism. 
It is created by men and to be used as an instrument for their 
greater welfare, not a god above them with a divine will which 
recks not at all of their purposes. 

Second, the authority of the state has been defended in terms 
of the doctrine of formal sovereignty, without any conscious 
implications as to a state with a life of its own. The claim is 
that the state makes law, the expression of will, and that such 
law is binding in terms of the mere definition of the state as the 
final political authority within the social system, as that body 
giving orders to all and receiving orders from none. This 
position is generally adopted by those who feel the necessity for 
order and decision within society and who fear the dangers of 
anarchy unless one has a final and acknowledged authority to 
whom reverence is due. 

When carefully formulated, the doctrine of sovereignty does 
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not lead to any implications as to the ethical rightness of what 
is commanded and, as a theory of law, need not be rejected 
in toto, provided it is suitably confined. It has some use as a 
legal fiction, simply because it is desirable, and probably in a 
complex world even necessary, to have a final organ of formal 
authority, if only in order that we may know whether com- 
mands given are given by those legally empowered to do so 
and that we may also have some final court to interpret what 
the law means and to decide whether it has in fact been broken. 
Even here caution is necessary: such formal monism is largely 
potential rather than actual; and ordinarily regulations are 
made, laws enforced, and disputes decided by numerous sub- 
ordinate authorities. The legal soverign is thus a convenience 
whose services are used rarely, relative to the number of prob- 
lems settled, though its availability is probably necessary to 
their efficient settlement. 

Unfortunately, the doctrine of sovereignty has often been 
interpreted as normative rather than simply descriptive. Its 
danger rests in precisely this, that it readily becomes a descrip- 
tion not of legal but of ethical duty, with the insistence not 
simply that the law has a sanction but that the fact of diso- 
bedience is always in itself a demonstration of moral guilt. 
Because the state is for certain purposes held to be formally 
omnicompetent and ultimate in its power, it is inferred that it 
may make any rules it chooses and that men are wicked if they 
fail to obey those rules, however extreme. Yet the two concepts 
are not, of course, tied together by a necessary and unbreakable 
chain of logic, and it may reasonably be argued that the right- 
ness of a law is not to be determined exclusively in terms of its 
source or of the methods of passing it. Obligation to law must 
rest on consideration of law’s relevance to the society to which 
it applies and of the practical alternatives involved both in 
making and in breaking it. 

Third, state supremacy is defended in terms of the democratic 
doctrine of majority rule. This insists that behind the formal, 
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legal authority of the state there lurks the political authority 
of the greater part of the community. Obligation depends, 
therefore, not simply on the necessity for final legal authority 
but on the support on which that authority rests. The political 
sovereign has the right, working through the legal forms, to 
achieve its exclusive will, and dissenters, however much they 
may agitate for change, have the duty to submit. 

Authority may, indeed, have a greater ethical justification 
for decisions in cases where choices must be made when it 
represents a majority rather than a minority. Yet the fact of 
numbers cannot create moral obligation when the situation is 
one in which freedom is possible for both parties without direct 
and obvious damage either to individual persons or to the 
general organizational scheme. 


III 


While these foundations of the authoritarian state differ 
in their theoretical bases, their practical results may be not 
dissimilar. If the idealist concept of the state as an independent 
real being results in the individual’s becoming a pure subject 
and servant of the supposed embodiment of higher and inde- 
pendent moral principle, the other two, while admitting that 
authority proceeds from human beings and that the state is 
their creation and servant, nevertheless, by giving that state 
legal authority to make decisions, similarly attribute to it the 
possession of a revealed ethical truth to which it, or the political 
forces behind it, may justly require others to conform, despite 
the conditions of happiness of the latter as they see them. All 
three lead at last to the absolute state, with the individual as 
its creature. It may be more realistic to admit that the state 
is a human institution rather than to conceive of it as an 
organic being with an independent life of its own or as the 
organ for the achievement of the welfare of some mythical and 
mystical race. But, while their philosophical basis is somewhat 
different, there is little difference in practical application or in 
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ultimate implication between those who hold that the state 
lives apart from its members with a life and vitality based on 
its own purposes in which they share only by doing its will 
regardless of their felt needs, desires, or ambitions, and those 
who, admitting that the state’s aim is social welfare, yet make 
the state the final judge of the conditions and necessities of 
that welfare, whether differences can peaceably coexist or no. 
In both cases, certainly, the state must act through and be 
operated by human beings, as well as have its philosophy 
formulated by them. Whether these persons believe that they 
are pursuing ends independent of individual desires, and even 
independent of any persons now living, or whether they believe 
that they are the exclusive interpreters of what constitutes 
social well-being makes, in the last analysis, little difference. 
In either event it is in fact men who rule, and they have to 
organize and direct human beings and gain the support of at 
least sufficient numbers to carry out their policies. In both 
cases active or passive resistance is capable of hindering and 
perhaps of destroying the success of their endeavors. The ruler 
or rulers who believe that they are the instruments of some 
divine power or life-force and are not responsible to any human 
being may, indeed, pursue somewhat different policies from 
those who, while convinced of the rightness of their aims, yet 
conceive those aims in terms of a mundane welfare directed 
toward improved lives based on their vision of their fellow- 
humans. But both alike, granted the control of the instru- 
mentalities of the state, may be able to some extent to force 
their views on the masses, to exterminate overt opponents, and 
to gain outward conformity from the more timid or more calcu- 
lating of those who disagree with them. Both, too, may be able 
by propaganda techniques to gain real or apparent consent from 
large groups, perhaps even from majorities. But to those who 
have a different view of what is vital to their personal welfare 
and of the necessary conditions of adequate social living, it 
matters not at all whether the powers that be profess themselves 
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disciples of strange gods or servants of the people. Whether 
majorities are behind such rulers or not, or whether, if there are 
such majorities, they give free democratic votes or express en- 
thusiasm by the demonstration demanded by dictators, makes 
no difference in ethical theory or in practical welfare, save in 
so far as it is believed that peaceful persuasion under the laws 
granting free speech may ultimately bring compromise or 
change. 
IV 

Against the doctrine of the absolute state, however, one may 
set the concept of the free individual, which perhaps in part 
developed in opposition thereto. While it had its remote origins 
in Greece, it was at the time of the Reformation that the idea 
of individual freedom came clearly to the fore, though from a 
political point of view genuine individualism does not appear 
until a good deal later. In America natural rights doctrine, the 
insistence of the Puritans and of other religious groups on the 
claims of conscience, and the desire for unhampered activity 
on the part of the frontiersmen all entered into the creation of a 
strong concept of liberty. Indeed, the very ones whose desire 
for righteousness led to a demand for laws were in certain ways 
the most eager champions of liberty for conscientious and self- 
reliant men. Unfortunately, however, in its modern form 
individualism is likely to appear as a nonsocial or supersocial 
concept. Whatever the practical use of the combined concepts 
of social contract and natural law, it is today true that the sur- 
vivals and adaptations of those ideas have become a means of 
setting up an absolute individual against an absolute state. 

Rights, particularly when spoken of as natural rights, are 
too often conceived as though they resided in an individual who 
is not also a social being, even though the ultimate object of 
their use may be to gain social ends. The doctrine of the right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, as well as the 
similar idea of the rights of property, has too easily become the 
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defense of various claims without the recognition that they 
must be exercised by social animals, socially. 

Three possible positions emerge from this fallacy. First, 
in place of monism one has dualism, with an absolute individual 
omnipotent in his sphere as against an absolute state equally 
omnipotent on its own ground, and with rigid and unchangeable 
boundaries between the two. Second, one gets a new monism 
that sets up the individual as sole judge of all his actions, en- 
titled to the fulfilment of every and any desire regardless of his 
fellows, and with the state, at most, a conception that he allows. 
It may here be remarked that this latter is, owing to the vast 
numbers of individuals, infinitely pluralistic, though it is the 
pluralism of anarchistic personalities (unless one can assume 
that the individual is rational and that his interests necessarily 
coincide with social welfare, assumptions modern psychology has 
proved to be almost completely untrue, apart altogether from 
their negation by the obvious facts of social experience). In 
its ultimate form, it ends in the extravagant metaphysics of 
solipsism. 

Third, the individual’s claims are nominally recognized, 
but with an insistence that his right of freedom is subject to 
the will of the state, and, as shown above, the final implication 
of this is a return to absolutism. The other two concepts of the 
individual form the basis of most of the philosophical opposition 
to moralistic legislation, and examination clearly reveals the 
impossibility of making of such ideas a sound basis for political- 
social philosophy in a changing and dynamic world. 


V 


It is interesting to note that both the theory of state 
supremacy, which is in its essence nonsocial or supersocial, 
and the theory of the totally free individual start from the 
same premise of unity, though the unity is different. Both cer- 
tainly fail to recognize the essential social nature of the prob- 
lems confronted. The glorifiers of the state do not realize that 
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it is an institution to provide a necessary framework and a 
special organ among the many groups to settle differences 
growing up within its area, but not necessarily developing 
through or because of it, and that it has as its purpose welfare 
and happiness rather than uniformity. The defenders of the 
individual do not see clearly that he is necessarily a social 
animal, having to adjust himself to society through the develop- 
ment of an ethic that is essentially social. 

It may be remarked that in practice the individualist claim 
is often not intended to deny a special position to the state or 
to undermine the doctrine of unity but rather to insist that 
authority can be justified only when it fulfils the individual's 
own demands. This of itself might be sound if it were not for 
the insistence that those demands are absolute and apart, and if 
there were a willingness to make them with an avowed accept- 
ance of the necessity of limitation and with a clear recognition 
that no absolute claim is compatible with such limitation. 

In a sense, the absolutism of the state and the absolutism 
of the individual complement each other, but only by antago- 
nism. There is between the two a necessary and insoluble in- 
compatibility, and the problem of the relation of authority to 
liberty cannot be solved by such an approach. Indeed, one 
might say that it was the claim to absolutism on the part of the 
state, the insistence on its a priori rightness, that led to the 
counterclaim on the part of the individual; and that at least 
until recent times the history of political philosophy, particu- 
larly in the use of its concepts in popular discussion, has largely 
been a history of insoluble conflict based on a failure to see 
the common society standing behind both or to recognize that 
the one was the servant, if also the organizational framework, 
and the other necessarily the creature, of that society. 


VI 


The state is an instrument for social welfare, and if we 
consider that society includes all persons living in the specific 
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area within which the state functions, then, granted the com- 
plexities and conflicts of modern life, the state cannot be 
treated simply as the expression of an accepted unity. It has, 
rather, two aspects: on the one hand, it is an organizational 
framework, while, on the other, it is a co-ordinator of, or umpire 
between, groups and individuals. Law, therefore, must include 
at least three parts: first, constitutional law, i.e., the basic 
rules under which an organized society operates; second, that 
law which is imposed where explicit choices have to be made; 
and, third, the registration of agreements and compromises 
between groups, where these are attainable. It may be pointed 
out that the second and third categories here given are not es- 
sentially different in the sense of being always distinguishable 
within the body of the law, though for certain purposes they 
may be differentiated. But law should not include rules im- 
posed where no decision is necessary and where no compromise 
is attainable. In the modern complex community, indeed, the 
sphere of state regulation may have expanded, owing to the 
greater possibilities of conflict. Nevertheless, because of the 
greater divergencies in background and the wider territory in- 
cluded within the state, particularly in the American continent- 
state, the necessity for moral freedom as a basis for the attain- 
ment of happiness is likewise greater. Where that freedom is 
denied by legislation, the claim to obligation, granted the moral 
purposiveness of the state, is clearly less than where laws fall 
into the three previous categories, and must rest, if it can be 
sustained at all, on different grounds. Certainly, the individual 
cannot be held to have an absolute a priori duty of obedience. 
Now, because absolute obedience to law as the work of 
legislators is not requisite, it does not follow that individuals 
or groups should always disobey laws which fail to give them 
complete satisfaction in a particular matter. For the very 
point is that no particular matter can be regarded in its own 
terms exclusively: individual or group has to take account of 
his or its total functioning in society, which includes more than 
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the particular point at issue. The effect of disobedience in 
solving or leading to a solution of the particular problem, the 
indirect results in terms of general social co-operation, the in- 
fluence of disobedience psychologically, and the possibility of 
weakening the state as a social organ where its performance is 
on the whole satisfactory are all elements in the equation. 

Obedience to the state is not due to it as such or because 
it represents the will of any specific person or even of a ma- 
jority. Obedience or disobedience are matters of social obliga- 
tion and of judgment on the state as a social institution by 
human beings themselves socially determined and aware of 
their social obligations. The state may punish such diso- 
bedience, though in so far as the latter rests on moral concepts 
and is due to a feeling that the state’s law is inadequately con- 
siderate of special interests, one may well say that the state is 
but imperfectly just in the content of its law and that the 
specific law, or perhaps the legal system as a whole, is in need 
of some sort of modification. This, however, does not mean that 
the particular offender should not be punished, as punishment 
may be necessary to demonstrate the very efficacy of the state 
in carrying out its function. 

VII 

At this point the question of the differential basis of obliga- 
tion under democratic government becomes germane. Demo- 
cratic theory, particularly as it has been developed and applied 
in this country, has led to a new and exacerbated opposition 
between individual and state. On the one hand, it has em- 
phasized the doctrines of liberty and consent; on the other, it 
has glorified through its theories of representation and majority 
rule the power and majesty of the state and the state’s law. This 
has been largely due to a failure to distinguish between those 
spheres where decision by a determined authority is necessary 
and the area where divergent types of behavior can coexist. 

Democracy, that is to say, is a method of deciding by or 
with the consent of the majority, rather than by or with the 
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consent of some lesser group or by an individual, those issues 
which necessarily imply compulsion on one party or the other. 
That there should be an effort made to get the maximum con- 
sent possible and that it is also desirable to make compromises 
between majorities and minorities on such issues as allow of 
compromise is, of course, true. But compromise and agreements 
between groups may not always be attainable, while sometimes 
it is possible to get only the support of a bare majority. Yet in 
such cases there may be a compulsion to choose, and democracy 
consists in choosing in terms of the majority rather than the 
minority. It is, indeed, also true that legislative majorities 
may not correspond to actual majorities of the people, though 
the existence of an opposition and the ultimate dependence on 
the electors lessen the chances of extreme divergence and to 
some extent allow for the undoing of mistakes. Moreover, 
politicians have a habit of keeping their ear to the ground. But, 
whatever the degree of correspondence between legislative and 
popular will, representative democracy, correctly interpreted, 
necessitates legislative majorities’ making laws where decisions 
have to be taken. 

It may, no doubt, be possible and desirable to use the power 
of the state to remove conditions which cause unnecessary 
incompatibilities between the legal setup and the desires of 
members of society, though this positive work may also involve 
a choice between the interests of different groups. But even 
given ameliorative work on the part of the state, and granted 
compromises and agreements between groups wherever possi- 
ble, it is still inevitable that individuals will knowingly en- 
deavor to gain advantage against their fellows by law evasion. 
Here it is perfectly justifiable for the state to use force to con- 
strain and punish lawbreakers in terms of its decision between 
different interests made in the form of law. Whether decisions 
are in the form of compromise or are the impositions of a 
majority, there is an obligation to obey, and the fact that the 
law is opposed to particular interests anc desires is not an 
adequate reason for disobeying. 
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This is not to argue that, where the state is clearly and 
manifestly the organ of one party, group, or class against 
another, using its power, even in situations where choices have 
to be made, consistently to thwart the latter’s attainment of 
well-being, the latter may not revolt. It may feel that any 
general benefits of co-operation within the existing state are 
worth less than the possibilities of a changed form arising 
out of revolution, despite the potential dangers and costs of 
the latter. That the state does in fact work so consistently 
and neatly as the organ of one class seems highly debatable. 
In any event the justification of revolution as the ultimate 
medicine or surgery of the body politic is not a justification 
for individual disobedience to, or even for nullification of, 
specific laws in this sphere while one is still desirous of pre- 
serving the existing state machinery and using the established 
forms to attain decisions. 

Unless, however, there is a general and perhaps even unani- 
mous consent, there is no justification for compulsion in the 
moral, intellectual, and aesthetic spheres. There choice is not 
necessary, since differences can coexist with no hurt save to 
feelings; and, while feelings are no doubt important, no consis- 
tent and universal principle can be developed for sparing them, 
short of strait-jackets for everyone. Moreover, the standards 
and convictions of the majority are not a criterion of truth or 
even a measure of the relative goodness of different valuations. 
Finally, and most important, freedom here is a necessary con- 
dition for effective democracy, and its denial weakens the 
possibility of peaceful solutions and the willing acceptance of 
obligation in the other spheres where questions do have to be 
decided. Moreover, it is only through such freedom that one 
can hope to attain a higher development of the individuals 
within society in the sense of an increase in intelligence and in 
moral character, and by such development alone can one 
reasonably expect in the long run to attain an increasingly 
satisfactory society. 

Should the state legislate in these fields, there is a denial 
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of one of the two main elements in the philosophy of democracy 
and the establishment under democratic form of a virtual dic- 
tatorship. Even here it is probably wise to embark on diso- 
bedience only after a careful weighing of consequences. But 
obligations in terms of the specific law ceases, while the general 
obligation of the individual as a social animal is greatly de- 
creased and any possible danger has to be weighed against the 
danger to the spirit and purpose of democracy. 

The essential idea of consent contained in democracy, 
therefore, can be effectively achieved only when the state is 
regarded as an instrument of society and the individual is 
treated as a social personality. It may, indeed, be true that 
certain persons cannot, through their own inconsistencies or 
through their limited appreciation of their social obligations, 
be adequately satisfied in the immediate solution of some actual 
conflict, and may have to be restrained and punished. Yet such 
conflicts and problems may often be eliminated by using the 
state as an instrument to deal directly with environmental con- 
ditions, including the social, thus removing the very roots of 
the trouble. In the meanwhile the state must necessarily 
enforce its laws. 

This apart, there is that wide sphere where conflicting views 
and attitudes and different ways of life can coexist both 
safely and usefully, and here the object is not to attain com- 
promise in the sense of agreement as to a legislative pro- 
gram, far less to enforce a dominant view, but to leave law 
outside the picture entirely. This does not mean that education 
and propaganda may not be directed by particular groups 
toward bringing about a different type of behavior. This, how- 
ever, is something quite different from compulsion by the state. 
Thus, while prohibition might be condemned, one can allow 
equally the freedom to absorb liquor and the right to persuade 
others to become teetotalers. Where men differ in their views of 
life and where the harm done to others is largely in terms of the 
latter’s moral scruples’ being offended by behavior of which 
they disapprove, it is unjustifiable as well as harmful in terms 
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of democratic theory and practice for the latter to use political 
power in an endeavor to compel the former to change their ways 
of life. For, where law is so used, there is added to the appro- 
priate sanction of moral or social disapproval a legal sanction. 
The harmless dissenter is placed in double jeopardy, while 
intolerance is fortified by the state’s support. 

Legislation, in short, has no place in the sphere of differences 
of ideology or of ways of life where those ways do not involve 
the use of compulsion over others. This is not, it should be 
noted, to hold that certain acts are purely self-regarding: all 
behavior sooner or later has social implications. It is simply 
to claim that, where a person acts and affects others with 
their consent or does not deprive them of any positive liberty, 
there is no ground for intervention. Liberty cannot properly 
be defined as the liberty not to have one’s feelings hurt or one’s 
prejudices flouted, since this is a condition ultimately unat- 
tainable where men do differ in their outlooks while at the 
same time having necessary contacts. 

Certainly there can be no argument for such interference 
when it means depriving others of real and positive satisfac- 
tion, got not simply through offending their neighbors but 
through fulfilling their desires without reference thereto. 
Social views, public opinion, and ostracism may properly be 
used against such offenders, though it would probably be of 
great social value to develop a positive public opinion of an 
understanding kind which would be more tolerant in these 
matters. Positively, however, it is not the function of the state 
as an organ of social welfare to choose between different points 
of view of this kind and to use the instruments of compulsion to 
enforce any particular view. Historically, such endeavors have 
had but dubious success, while the resentments created are 
more socially harmful than any change produced. Further, in a 
world of uncertainty, with final truth unknown and unattain- 
able, there is a real value in allowing differences to thrive, both 
from the point of view of the richness of civilization and as a 
means to the maximization of satisfactions for all concerned. 
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VIII 


In modification of this position it should be noted that 
there are certain questions where, if the conflict is primarily 
one between different moralities, there are also genuine material 
and even economic issues involved: the fulfilment of one per- 
son’s desire may at a certain point do harm to others or to 
society in a more general way through abuse; and on occasion, 
as in the liquor issue, such abuse may be frequent. Here, 
apart from differences of viewpoint, there is a problem not to 
be dealt with simply by the state’s standing aside, and it may 
be necessary to regulate in such a way as at least to prevent 
encouragement of abuse, though not to prevent the individual 
from gaining any satisfaction of his needs whatsoever. 

People should be punished only for positive real damage 
done to their neighbors or to society, and they should have 
freedom generally before the event. Abuses, in short, are to 
be treated by punishing them after they have occurred, not by 
preventing action in spheres where abuse may occur. But what 
if the state passes laws of a prohibitory kind preventing people 
from doing things they desire to do by making illegal the means 
to satisfy those desires, or alternatively attacking freedom in 
the sphere of thought, and the expression thereof, by various 
kinds of censorship? In the second case, disobedience may be 
hard to carry out, while it may not be entirely easy in the 
first. But in both it is fully justified as a means of rendering 
inefiective the use of state power in an improper way and of 
forcing reconsideration of policy by the supporters of law, 
whether the object in view is to remove entirely the law con- 
cerned and leave freedom or to get an arrangement through 
compromise and consultation. Such disobedience may involve 
incidental disorder, but in the main a policy of passive resist- 
ance and nonviolence and non-co-operation should prove ade- 
quate. It is in this sphere that the Gandhi program is most 
justifiable and most effective, for here the only violence or posi- 
tive action likely to be taken is by the forces of the state itself, 
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while in such situations the dangers of a breakdown of order, 
the production of anarchy, or the undermining of the whole 
society by revolution are slight. 

In an economic struggle, on the other hand, while passive 
resistance may prove useful and even successful where the 
objective is simply improved conditions within the existing 
framework, it is clear that a fundamental and revolutionary 
change cannot be brought about without much more positive 
behavior on the part of revolutionists, and this will almost in- 
evitably involve a violent struggle with the destruction of such 
common elements as there may be between the parties. It is not 
our intention to suggest that strikes are unjustifiable, or that, 
from the point of view of a proletarian class, revolution itself 
may not be desirable. Yet, when disobedience to law occurs in 
this economic sphere it is by no means certain that, whatever its 
intention originally, it may not sooner or later lead to the 
breakdown of the existing social and state machinery.’ Those 
who do not desire this have to consider carefully whether the 
dangers of disobedience do not outweigh the dangers of obe- 
dience. This makes a difference in the elements involved in 
personal judgment as to the desirability of disobedience in the 
two cases, if an ethical decision is to be reached. It does not, 
however, change the justification of the individual’s making the 
appropriate calculation and deciding as best he may, as a social 
animal. But in the second case he has to recognize that the 
effects of his action, being difficult to confine to the existing 
problem alone, may ultimately be more far-reaching than in 
the first. My own tentative view is, indeed, that such diso- 
bedience constitutes a genuine breach of obligation. 


IX 


It may be desirable to stress briefly the implications of these 
conclusions in terms of political and of pure philosophy. 
* This, it may be well to emphasize, is comment on illegal tactics by both sides in 
industrial disputes. These present the type of situation in which the state, while enforc- 


ing its existing laws, has the duty to use its power to change the conditions giving 
rise to disputes and to provide an adequate basis for their settlement. 
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While rejecting that idealism which would recognize the state 
as a superauthority, I also reject unmitigated individualism 
and have developed my theory in terms of the social personality. 
Pragmatism, at least in its more naive formulations, is not the 
basis of the proffered solution, since, while it doubtless stresses 
the importance of dealing concretely and factually with 
specific situations, its stress on the particular readily leads 
to an undue neglect of the question of the relatedness of pro- 
blems. In a sense it involves a kind of intellectual isolationism 
through a failure to give due importance to philosophies and 
programs as in themselves part of the facts and because of a 
nonrecognition of the very real truth that our concepts, how- 
ever erroneous, are themselves among the most important facts 
to be dealt with, particularly in the sphere of social science. 

In its political aspect pragmatism has taken two main 
forms, pluralism and corporativism. The former, as a theory 
extolling the real life of groups and denying that groups within 
a society exist only through the concessions of the state, while 
affirming that the state is itself but one group among many, 
at most primus inter pares, has been a fruitful method of com- 
bating the claims of state sovereignty and the idea that the 
state is something different in kind from all other institutions, 
synonymous with or superior to society rather than one of its 
instrumentalities. Yet, as certain critics of various forms 
of pluralism have pointed out, there is a real danger that the 
group itself may become a new absolute authority, not ex- 
ternally, indeed, but internally over the lives of its members. 
For while it is doubtless true that men, by reason of various 
dominant ambitions which they hope to satisfy via the group, 
may be willing, and must be prepared, to sink their differences, 
there is also truth in the view that large and strong groups, 
while perhaps more closely connected with real interests in the 
lives of their members than the more distant and general state, 
may themselves become tyrannical. Indeed, it is fully possible 
that in the pursuit of their particular and immediate objectives 
they may lead their members into lines of action irreconcilable 
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with the general social duty of those members, apart from 
exercising tyrannical rule over them. The remedy for this, 
however, does not seem to be to preserve the absolute authority 
of the state but to insist on the social nature and obligations 
of the individual, which in certain situations means an obli- 
gation to accept and obey laws, despite disagreement or per- 
sonal loss. 

The possible criticism of pluralism, in short, is primarily 
that it is of necessity particularist; and it is probable that 
the pluralists will themselves admit the danger of group 
tyranny, if a little too ready to minimize its seriousness on 
the ground that it is more easy to remove than the present 
power of the state. The matter is perhaps one of emphasis, with 
the necessity for stress on the general social obligation of 
the individual, combined with an insistence that no group may 
reasonably or ethically impose its views forcibly on others in 
the interests of mere conformity. 

Corporativism, on the other hand, while in theory insisting 
on the value of groups and at the same time stressing the need 
of their social subordination in case of conflict, is, as prac- 
ticed, too likely to involve the restoration of absolutism, par- 
ticularly in its insistence that the individual is to be totally 
subordinated to the state’s ends. It denies, too, that men’s 
feelings and sufferings, their needs and desires, are relevant 
to the state’s purposes save in so far as the state chooses so to 
consider them. Moreover, the philosophy of corporativism 
denies that there may ever be in the existing corporate setup 
any fundamental and irreconcilable disharmonies based on total 
difference and objective. But the practice, or failure in prac- 
tice, of the corporate system and its crowning of the superior, 
absolute, and independent nation-state should not blind us to 
the element of truth contained in its syndicalist theory, that 
is, the need, granted the desire to preserve the existing state, 
to accept decisions as between groups where harmful conflict 
arises. Here its failure lies in an absence of willingness to 
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consider that choices should be made in terms of the mundane 
ends of human beings and to stress the quasi-judicial nature 
of the state in this matter. Further, by its insistence on a 
mystically and emotionally conceived nation superior to the 
individual and possessing an organic unity, it results in a 
denial of the legitimate sphere of liberty, of the uncontrolled 
right to differ. 

What, then, are my final conclusions? I have rejected alike 
a complete nominalism and a complete realism, thoroughgoing 
pragmatism, at least in its anti-intellectualist form, and 
political idealism, at least in so far as that assumes an abstract 
rationality in the state and apart from man. I admit that men 
are shortsighted, incompletely rational, and frequently lacking 
in a sense of social responsibility because of the claims of 
their particular interests. I have, therefore, urged the necessity 
of decision and control by some superior authority where those 
interests by their conflict might ruin that order which men, 
however shortsighted, in general desire for the very pursuit 
of their specific ends. For their ends are conceived against a 
general background which includes the existing organization at 
the time prevailing. 

Yet I have not assumed that the state, whose machinery is 
necessarily worked by human beings, will itself be infallible 
or will decide conflicts in terms of any ideal right. I justify 
its authority and claim that there is an obligation to abide by 
its decisions where necessary because they are necessary. At 
the same time because of the very fallibility of human beings, 
while the individual may make choices he subsequently comes 
to consider unwise, it is dubious whether others can make a 
more certainly wise choice for him, far less that they can make 
a choice more likely to give him a sense of self-fulfilment. 
Therefore, where decisions are not necessitated because conflicts 


may harm a common organization or may lead to one man’s 
positively damaging another, there is no justification for state 
activity. Laissez faire, today inapplicable in the economic 
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sphere, properly rules in the sphere of intellect and private 
behavior. 

I fully admit that specific questions will arise where judg- 
ment is not easy and where it is hard to demarcate legitimate 
control from illegitimate interference. I also insist that these 
respective spheres change with changing circumstances, that 
is, with the changing relations of men brought about by dififer- 
ences in the scale and content of civilization, and that there- 
fore no description of the division of spheres can be final or 
absolute. This, however, does not mean that the logical princi- 
ple on which the division is to be made is invalid. For the 
moment I have endeavored to make the distinction in terms of 
physical and economic spheres, on the one hand, as against the 
spheres of morals, intellect, and aesthetics, on the other, using 
this as a basis for condemning legislation which, going beyond 
the sphere of regulation and control, endeavors to impose the 
the convictions of one group on another because of a believed 
superiority of those convictions. 

As a final word, I urge that freedom in the latter spheres 
not only allows the achievement of a greater happiness and 
sense of well-being by the individual as a social animal but also 
is an effective prerequisite to the solution of social problems 
and to the development of a better and more harmonious 
society. This last is, perhaps, a matter of faith and a product 
of an emotional bias, though it does seem historically true, as 
well as logically reasonable, that human welfare can hardly 
come by making certain individuals automata in terms of the 
desires of others who are themselves subject to the limitations 
of human existence. While men have frequently spoken and 
behaved as though they believed themselves possessed of the 
attributes of divinity, we have no evidence of the existence of 
any ruler or rulers indisputably godlike. The philosopher-king 
has yet to be discovered. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 





THE LEADING MYTHS OF OUR TIME 
MARIE C. SWABEY 


O GREAT revolution of modern times has occurred 
without its myth, its stirring fable of man’s destiny 
(especially certain men’s destiny) in the political 

process. The American and French revolutions, the Russian, 
and the Fascist were all preceded or accompanied by their fig- 
ments of social salvation. For a myth is essentially a story 
evolved from an idea, a tale in a sense contrary to fact and in- 
capable of verification, which is nevertheless related as if true 
and serves to rouse popular faith in its efficacy. Today these 
movements have still their sacred lore to stimulate and focus 
collective emotion. As might be expected, the Fascist myth has 
two versions: the Nordic legend for the Nazis, rooted in the 
racial theory of history; while for the Italians there is the golden 
epic of Roma rediviva, a resplendent revival of the empire of 
the Caesars. The Communists, on the other hand, keep faith in 
the class-struggle version of history and the predestined victory 
of the proletariat. As for democracy, its Promethean fire, long 
hidden in the outworn fictions of the ‘“‘state of nature” and the 
“social compact,” still lights the road to human fellowship in the 
famous watchwords of freedom and equality. 

Although utopian dreams and symbols seem necessary to 
awaken the passionate allegiance of common men, it would 
be wrong to suppose that they are no more than idle make- 
believes, fairy tales to gull theignorant. Each incubatessome pro- 
found meaning or value whose worth can be revealed to critical 
analysis and detached from its wrappings of pretense and fal- 
sity. Admittedly, among civilized men the attitude toward 
myths—as toward art—is one of partial feigning. A gulf is 
fixed between the way we believe in the things of everyday life 
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and the way we believe in Faust or Hamlet—in human brother- 
hood or in the class struggle. Particular men I have seen, says 
common sense, but Society, Race, Class, Man, I have not seen. 
These things are not present to the bodily eye, yet stories about 
them may move men to heights of endeavor. Like art, myths 
clothe life with fresh enchantment, reveal an unsuspected plot 
and pattern in it, lift men to higher regions above the tedium 
vitae. Their magic confers a chrism of self-importance on those 
deemed unimportant, sounding for them a trumpet of hope, a 
call to a larger destiny. 

Yet, since they are unscientific, myths prove often a source of 
error. In so far as they are accepted literally, they may breed 
confusion tending to social disaster. By passing off fancies as 
fact, pseudo or partial knowledge as complete, trustworthy in- 
formation, they corrupt with superstition the springs of popular 
understanding. The commonest device of myths today is that 
of selecting some single contributory factor to social life (such as 
race, culture, or economic class) and magnifying it into a sweep- 
ing explanation of history. By vaguely endowing such phe- 
nomena with purposiveness favoring certain political align- 
ments, a professedly objective account of society is converted to 
the ends of make-believe and wish-fulfilment. 

Of political myths today, that of orthodox communism is 
most fully developed. To its sources in Marx and Lenin, Rus- 
sian leaders turn continually for inspiration and guidance. In 
the Preface to the Communist Manifesto, its main thesis is set 
forth: 


That the whole history of mankind ....has been a history of class 
struggles, contests betwen exploiting and exploited, ruling and oppressed 
classes; that the history of these class struggles forms a series of evolu- 
tions, in which, nowadays, a stage has been reached where the oppressed 
class—the proletariat—cannot attain its emancipation from the sway of 
the ruling class—the bourgeoisie—without once and for all emancipating 
society at large from all exploitation, oppression, and class struggles." 


1 Italics mine. 
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Conflict, strife, is here the central theme. History is repre- 
sented as an evolutionary process rooted in the struggle for ex- 
istence, a struggle not essentially between races, creeds, na- 
tions, or individuals, but between economic groups. Though 
names and place may change, the plot is always the same: con- 
flict between patrician and plebe, lord and serf, capital and la- 
bor. While to some this reading of the past as strife and schism 
may appear more like a dreadful nightmare than anything else, 
to those who discern in revolution the creative sourse of all ad- 
vance, its message is exhilarating. For it was Hegel, the philo- 
sophic master of Marx, who discovered (according to Commu- 
nists) the supreme law of nature, viz., that the world evolves 
through strife and change, albeit by an unchanging process. 
Everywhere it is the driving force of antagonism that keeps 
things going. Evolution proceeds through struggle, antitheses, 
the tension of opposites, which are resolved into a higher unity, 
from which breaks forth a new tension. Through recurrent cy- 
cles society is slowly advancing toward a great climax, when by 
a series of revolutions, peaceful communal associations will re- 
place the ruthless competitive processes that have so long ruled 
the earth. 

Stripped of technicalities, the Communist account offers an 
economic variant of the old myth of paradise lost and paradise 
regained. Primitive man, we are told, lived an enviable life, 
laboring and sharing alike with most things in common. Then 
somehow into his natural communal state crept the evils of 
private property and economic disparity, rooted in diverse 
ways of getting a living. History records the fall of man from 
this idyllic simplicity into age-long hate and strife. But for 
Marxists the picture is saved from despair by the knowledge 
that throughout the long conflict the redemptive principle of 
dialectic, the saving law of social evolution, is at work. Through 
tortuous zigzags and spirals society progresses upward, strik- 
ing new means between extremes until it reaches its present, 
and in some sense its final, stage. For today in industrial so- 
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cieties the great plot of human history seems to be reaching its 
supreme denouement. In them, through the working of the 
dialectic process, the individualism of laissez faire is going over 
into its opposite, capitalistic monopoly and oppression, from 
which fusion, according to Marxists, must inevitably issue the 
emancipated, classless society of communism. 

By virtue of their purported discovery of the basic law of 
evolution, Communists claim not only to be uniquely equipped 
to grasp the course of history, but to fathom the secrets of na- 
ture as well. In their view, their method, besides enabling them 
“to lay bare the economic law of motion of modern society,” 
discloses all other motions; for, as Lenin puts it, ‘‘Dialectics, ac- 
cording to Marx, is ‘the science of the general laws of motion 
both of the external world and of human thinking.’’’? Accord- 
ingly, if their claims be accepted, Communists have in dialectic 
a new means of universal knowledge, pre-eminent in its ex- 
planatory and predictive power over all other methods. Physics 
and psychology, no less than history, must turn to its sequence 
of triadic forms, its principles of polarity and negation, if they 
would understand nature’s development. 

In venturing some estimate of such a myth, the risk of error 
is obvious. Yet fear of being mistaken is no reason for shirking 
the task. That there is a profound truth in the Communist in- 
dictment of our system of production and distribution can 
scarcely be gainsaid. Through their mouths economic facts 
have their revenge for their flagrant neglect in the history and 
conscience of mankind. In the present age, when the shadow of 
these titanic problems threatens to overwhelm civilization, 
men would do well to give ear to the Communist diagnosis. 
That its reading of the past is essentially a weapon for the fu- 
ture need not destroy the force of the indictment. Communism 
sends a ringing challenge throughout the earth to the underpriv- 
ileged to resist exploitation. With it the fight against slavery 
enters a new phase. Men will not forever submit to be degraded 

2V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, XVIII, 23. 
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as others’ tools in the struggle for private gain. Like the great 
religions of the past, it calls upon men to rebuild the world to fit 
an ideal, to rid themselves of injustices long accepted as dis- 
pensations of nature. 

Yet along with the large element of truth in the aspirations 
of communism, certain weaknesses in its ideology are apparent. 
On the debit side of the ledger (as heavily underscoring its 
mythical character) must be set down its claim to offer a blan- 
ket version of history. Fascism, in a different way, makes the 
same mistake. Only in place of the class struggle, fascism sub- 
stitutes a racial or a cultural reading of the past. In either case, 
the impartial student of human affairs must reject such sweep- 
ing interpretations. The multiplicity of causes entering into 
human life and the impossibility in the light of present knowl- 
edge of assigning their relative weight make it quite preposter- 
ous to reduce history to such simple terms. Physical, chemical, 
biological, psychological, and cultural factors, in the opinion of 
scientists, all contribute to history, and though their reactions 
are too intricate to be fully understood at present, any of them, 
singly or collectively, may upon occasion tip the scales of human 
fortune. While indisputably life has an ever present economic 
side, no privileged claim can be established for economic causes 
as the dominant agency in the human drama. Though it may 
be argued that men must have their stomachs full before they 
can create the arts, science, civilization, it may be urged no less 
forcibly that they must have favorable conditions of climate, 
geography, heredity, and social life before these things can come 
about. The thesis that civilization necessarily follows from eco- 
nomic sufficiency is contradicted by too many contrary in- 
stances, as the backward state of many peoples of the tropics, 
where living is easiest, will show. To cut a long story short, his- 
tory is not a science. Therefore any political theory based on a 
sweeping interpretation of history as the key to social problems 
cannot claim to enjoy scientific foundations or critically checked 
supports. The most striking proof of this is the spectacle of 
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these rival versions of history warring and flatly contradicting 
one another, while sharing the same absence of predictive power 
and the tendency to draw from the same data opposite conclu- 
sions.3 

In its reliance upon dialectic, communism further alienates 
those with faith in scientific method. For science rejects the 
three ‘“‘laws’’ discerned by Communists in all natural processes 
as so much metaphysical rubbish, viz., the union of opposites, 
the negation of the negation, and the passage of quantity into 
quality. No supreme law of nature, by which nothing is itself 
but everything is becoming its opposite, is recognized by science. 
Obviously communism has adopted its “discoveries” on prac- 
tical, rather than on scientific, grounds as a prelude to certain 
political conclusions. What it wished was assumed to exist. For 
instance, the notion that opposites find themselves in their 
“other” is made to do yeoman service as a practical political 
argument: it is made to “prove” that (contrary to appearances) 
the ruled in society are really the rulers, that strife generates 
peace, that revolution is evolution, that ends justify means. 
The logic of our world, it is held, goes west to get east; for para- 
dox is nature’s way. It teaches us to seek peace through war, 
classlessness through class struggle, the integration of society by 
dividing it. Since nothing is itself, but everything is passing 
into its opposite, contradictions must be embraced as truths, 
not rejected as falsities; and means employed directly contrary 
to their objectives. 

But dialectical procedure of this sort is not only against the 
scientific logic of consistency (which repudiates contradictions 
as untrue, and insists that facts conform to laws, practice agree 
with theory), but to the widely accepted experience of common 
sense. Certainly in ordinary life we cannot count upon the 
paradox of things going over into their opposites: of evils turn- 
ing out goods, impractical schemes yielding practical benefits, 

3 Marie C. Swabey, Theory of the Democratic State (Harvard University Press, 1937), 
chap. ii. 
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ignorance becoming knowledge. Such miracles rarely happen. 
Nor do we ordinarily achieve our goals by avoiding them, or 
attain our objectives by bending every nerve in the contrary 
direction. To gain peace, we do not usually promote strife, nor 
imagine that by embracing all the evils (conflict, force, terror- 
ism) we hope te escape, they will somehow be miraculously 
converted into blessings by the dialectic method. The weakness 


of the Marxist ideology, we as critics may conclude, springs | 
primarily from its attempted fusion of contradictions; from its | 


gospel of ‘‘the worse, the better,’ ends negating means, and 


strife as the motive force of social progress. When coupled with 


a tendency to convert a maze of partially comprehended facts 
into guiding agencies of history, its account becomes far more 
“utopian” than “scientific.” For in its picture individuals dwin- 
dle to the status of shadowy puppets, while “the economic pow- 
ers of production,” “proletariat,” and “‘bourgeoisie’”’ become the 
great superpersons of the drama. In fascism this gallery of 
“social forces’’ is further extended to include such things as: the 
genius of the race (Volksgeist), the spirit of the age (Zeitgeist), 
the Kulturkampf of rival civilizations, and the superman as 
leader. Once the process is started of discerning social forces 
everywhere, no limit can be drawn to the number of phases of 
experience that may be hypostatized as historical agents bent 
on transforming our world. 

We have already suggested how fascism, which developed as 
a counter-movement to communism, adopted rival versions of 
history in opposition to Marx, but evolved its myths in a not 
dissimilar way. As did the Communists, Fascists converted fa- 
miliar social phenomena into quasi-magical forces directing 
man’s destiny and endowed with unique explanatory power. 
The Nordic legend furnished the Nazis with a weapon to their 
hand. Worked out by Count de Gobineau and Houston Cham- 
berlain from motives in Nietzsche, Wagner, and others, its fable 
seeks to establish the northern Teutons as the ruling race.‘ 


‘Cf. Wickham Steed, Hitler: Whence and Whither? chap. i. 
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Race, it is argued with a great show of erudition, is the key to 
history. Since ethnic inequality is an outstanding fact, and 
since the superiority of the Nordics is revealed by history, it is 
the duty of men of this stock to rally to the call of racial unity 
and assume the dominant position in the modern world to 
which their supreme endowments entitle them. This strange 
myth, drawing its strength from faith in a common blood, the 
call of kith to kin, with overtones of favoring Norse divinities, 
lends naziism something of the mystic fervor of religion. 

Almost the same criticism may be offered of race that was 
offered of class as the prime factor in history. Not only is sci- 
ence, with its present techniques, unable to demonstrate that a 
pure racial stock, e.g., the ‘‘Nordic,” has persisted over any long 
period of time, but there is even less proof to indicate that race, 
in any sense of the term, has been the chief factor in history, or 
that any specific “race” has contributed a monopoly of ability 
or cultural advancement to the world. It takes little knowledge 
of inheritance to appreciate the difficulties of the racial theory. 
For instance, if I attempt to trace a person’s pedigree back to 
the fourteenth century (say, to the twenty-first generation), I 
am surprised to discover that the number of his ancestors 
(neglecting possible intermarriages) is well in excess of two mil- 
lion. The trouble then becomes not merely to discover who was, 
but who was not, this man’s ancestor, with the added difficulty 
of establishing the ethnic purity of so large a group, in case I 
should like to claim this a unique race in history. 

The Italian version is the soberer form of fascism. Basing its 
plea for natural solidarity on the appeal to a common culture 
rather than on unity of race, Italian fascism’ is free of many of 
the excesses of the German view. In the words of Gentile, its 
philosophic spokesman: “‘A nation is not something existing in 
nature, but a great spiritual reality. [It is not a race] but the 

5 Since the foregoing account was written, however, Italy, following Germany’s 
example, has introduced racial principles into her political policy, passing various 


measures discriminating against ‘‘non-Aryans’’ and especially against members of the 
Jewish race. 
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form of a certain content of human consciousness. It is the act 
of spiritual energy whereby we cling to that collective personal- + 
ity to which we feel we belong.’® By invoking the nation as a ' 
unity of tradition, aspiration, achievement, these Fascist leaders 
arouse the people by exaltation of their past. The glory of the 
Roman empire, the grandeur of the Catholic church, the intel- 
lectual brilliance of the Renaissance are proclaimed the rich 
patrimony of the Italian spirit. A nation lives in its culture. | 
Yet on the heirs of a great civilization devolves the duty of its 
continuance. In the realm of the spirit an imperial principle 
rules no less than in politics; for “imperialism,” as Il Duce has 
said, “‘is the eternal and immutable law of life.’’” Nothing stands , 
still in this world; stagnation spells death; cultures, like states, | 
must “expand or perish.’’ Therefore, to extend the sway of Italian | 
civilization, to carry its storied banner to new conquests, to en- 
rich its tale of famous men and glorious deeds by fresh prodigies 
and achievements, that is alone the way to be worthy of an un- 
rivaled tradition. 

An essential part of this exaltation of a national culture as the 
supreme value is the implied subordination of the individual to 
it. Not only is a people’s spirit the distillation of the best that 
has been thought and done in its past, but to it each owes all 
that he is, since from it he has derived the very substance of 
his being. Moreover, as the culture of a nation is its soul, so is 
the state the body corporate of its collective personality. Ac- 
cordingly, a man’s life belongs not to himself but to the state, to 
which he owes the highest need of service and sacrificial devo- 
tion. Here we come upon the notion of the organic whole and 
the analogy of the state as an organism, which is elaborated in 
the theory of the corporate commonwealth. As officially pro- 
mulgated in the Labor Charter of 1927, the doctrine runs: “The 
Italian nation is an organism having ends, life, and means of 
action superior to those of the separate individuals or groups of 


6 Giovanni Gentile, Reform of Education, pp. 10-11. 


7H. W. Schneider, Making the Fascist State, p. 18. 
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individuals that compose it.’’* It is integrated, the charter goes 
on to say, as a moral, political, and economic unity in the Fascist 
state; and its several “organs” which carry on the functions of 
the body politic are “corporations recognized by law.” These, 
organs, like those of the human body, are essentially concerned 
with the economy and nutrition of the whole systen, or, in the 
words of the charter, “‘the corporations constitute the united 
organization of the forces of production and represent its inte- 
grated interests.” 

In conceiving the relation of the nation to its members as 
like that of the living body to its cells and organs, fascism is 
propounding (with the aid of a symbol) two political doctrines. 
The first is the functional view of the state and the instrumen- 
tal evaluation of its members. As a hand is not a hand if sev- 
ered from the body, so the individual or group is worthless save 
as it performs some fruitful social service. ‘Labor is a social 
duty” declares the charter. For just as the organism is sustained 
by the working unity of its organs, so the state, it is held, sub- 
sists only through the combined effort, the corporate activity of 
its citizens. Second, the dominance of the whole over the parts, 
the absolutism of the state in relation to the individual, is made 
explicit in totalitarian theory. As in the organism the economy 
of the parts is subordinated to the economy of the whole, so in 
the body politic the general welfare must guide and dictate the 
activity of lesser, included groups. Accordingly, the state prop- 
erly assumes control of economic life,’ organizing it along more 
efficient lines, and compelling rival interests, like capital and 
labor, to work harmoniously for the total good. At the top of 
the system stands the leader or dictator, the personification of 


8W. E. Rappard et al., Source Book on European Governments, U1, 44-45.  ttalics 
mine. 

9In Germany also the government has assumed control of economic relations by 
| 
groups. The members of each corporation or Stand are made to realize that they are 
“only one group in a higher organism” and that their interest is one with the national 
and social interest. Cf. John B. Holt, Under the Swastika, pp. 76f. 
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the state, who intervenes to enforce corporate unity upon errant 
individuals and contentious factions. 

Arising out of situations of extreme social depression, fascism 
dedicates itself to the proposition, “Salus populi suprema lex.” 
And since nothing unites a nation like the threat of war, or 
makes it so ready to yield a concentration of power as the fear 
of it, the natural interest of the dictator is to convert this sense 
of encircling dangers into a permanent attitude. “I regard Italy 
as in a permanent state of war,” declares Il Duce, and naziism 
echoes the same spirit. By dwelling continually on the menace 
of foreign foes, fascism instils a martial spirit into the very fiber 
of the state. In the words of Mussolini, 

Fascism does not believe either in the possibility or in the utility of per- 
petual peace. .... War alone brings all human energies to their highest 
tension and stamps the mark of nobility on those peoples which have the , 
courage to face it. All other ordeals are but substitutes which never place 
a man face to face with himself in the alternative of life and death.” 


In evaluating fascism, it must be admitted at the outset that 
there is something deeply appealing about its glorification of the 
past—a value missed by both communism and democracy with 
their impulse to turn their backs on bygone times, to depreciate 
the old as outworn, if not positively bad, and to extol the supe- 
riority of the present age. In seeking to preserve the continuity 
of a tradition, to exalt its hierarchy of past artists and heroes, 
its tried and tested institutions of family, church, and state, 
fascism may have chosen the wiser way. For these are the fa- 
miliar, ancestral things that the plain man knows and loves. 
In contrast to the appeal which fascism makes to love of coun- 
try, home, and kin, to local ties and historical associations, the 
economic arguments of communism sound pallid and dismal, the 
generalities of democracy bloodless and abstract. To be sure, 
the past is overpraised as a weapon for the present; but at any 
rate it is not repudiated; man’s roots in ancient habit and alle- ‘ 


© Benito Mussolini, ‘‘Fascism,’’ Great Fascist Encyclopaedia. Here quoted from 
Wickham Steed, Hitler, p. 163. 
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giances are not torn up and left to wither in the glare of skeptical 
enlightenment. Again, although tending to subordinate all is- 
sues to the patriotic, fascism has at least the merit of asserting 
other values than the economic. Despite glaring political de- 
fects, fascism poses an idealistic philosophy, affirming the real- 
ity of spiritual values, class co-operation, cultural continuity, as 
against materialism and the sweeping economic interpretation 
of life. Those who believe that these things are as real as eco- 
nomic facts must salute fascism for its attempt to proclaim their 
independent worth. On the other hand, these critics are not 
blind to the fact that fascism uses moral values as a shield for 
social conservatism, answering the people’s demand for a larger 
share in the national wealth with compromising measures along 
“vertical” (aristocratic) lines. Always the nation is conceived 
as a hierarchy, directed from the top by a leader and an “‘élite,” 
whose interest is to minimize economic dissatisfaction by mag- 
nifying the need for militant patriotism. 

But perhaps the greatest defect of fascism is that it leads men 
to identify the real with the ideal, by deifying the absolute state 
and its leader. Such idealization of the actual (the pretension to 
infallibility which says that the government and its head can do 
no wrong) is the source of profound confusion and potential mis- 
fortune. For by closing men’s eyes to the shortcomings of exist- 
ing institutions, it traduces their impulse for what is best into 
allegiance to some shabby substitute, without their being aware 
of the difference. By stressing the state as the supreme value, 
the individual is led to sacrifice his own interests in behalf of 


_ the group, when all too often only a selfish minority profits by 


his act, and he becomes the pawn of those in power. Once hav- 
ing yielded an emergency grant of authority during a crisis, the 
citizens find that force has permanently replaced self-govern- 
ment. Instead of parliamentarianism, star chamber methods 
appear; spies, the blood purge, and the private army of a regime 
intimidate the population. 

The absolutism of government invades all spheres. Religious, 
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economic, educational, and family life, no less than politics, 
come under its supervision. As the supreme power, the state 
assumes the right to organize agriculture and industry, capital 
and labor into new corporations, to control production and dis- 
tribution, and to arbitrate disputes in the name of national 
autarchy. In addition, the government takes a strong hand in 
the development of military affairs. Citizens are compelled to 
undergo prolonged training in arms. Great tax burdens are 
levied for increased armaments; all sorts of new semimilitary 
organizations are formed to foster in youth a patriotic and war- 
like spirit. Even the privacy of the family is invaded in novel 
ways. Measures to increase the number and fertility of mar- 
riages are devised so that a growing population may aid the gov- 
ernment’s sclemes for imperial expansion. In Germany, unions 
between persons of different ethnic groups are forbidden in the 
name of racial purity. Religion likewise is compelled to take 
orders, humiliated by restrictions, made perpetually aware of its 
dependence upon the favor of the government. Yet still more 
irksome is the state’s invasion of education. Fascism, like com- 
munism, is obsessed with the importance of training the youth 
to fit its plans. That the success of a government requires that 
its citizens stand solidly behind it is hardly to be denied. Nay, 
more, urge fascism and communism, citizens must not only be- 
lieve in their governments, they must be unanimous in their 
beliefs. There must be nothing half-hearted or qualified in their! 
allegiance, no enfeeblement of outlook through sympathetic 
study and appreciation of opposing systems. If men are to be 
prepared to live and die in the interest of a certain group, they 
must be trained in habits of unquestioning conformity and 
obedience to its code. Accordingly, education becomes the 
handmaiden of politics. Propaganda permeates every subject 
of study. Inside and outside the schools, laterally and verti- 
cally, the rising generations are organized into youth move- 
ments, and the sacred dogmas of party are drilled into them 
without mercy or comic relief. 
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Needless to say, this system of taking the mind captive in its 
tender years and compassing its psychological enslavement is 
the direct antithesis of the ends of a liberal education. The 
latter aims at releasing the powers of the mind, at encouraging 
its independence and freedom. Only by the careful nurture of 
bold, forthright thought, by training in methods of impartial 
inquiry and the study of questions from all sides, according to 
liberal belief, can man arrive at the just evaluation of systems. 
Therefore the youthful mind is encouraged to resist suggestion, 
crowd-mindedness, the dead hand of authority—is urged to 
scrutinize for itself proposed ideas. To achieve this objective 
impartiality a certain detachment from dogmas and practical 
activity is necessary. When, on the contrary, the material of 
knowledge is always presented as a tool for action, when the 
arts and sciences are studied as illustrating some version of 
practical politics, not only must intellectual freedom be de- 
stroyed, but the wellsprings of inventiveness and creation slowly 
dry up. In a society in which compulsion frames the pattern of 
whatever meets with approval, and suppresses that which does 
not, art becomes tongue-tied and thought a dictated refrain. 
Just as in the past creative thought sometimes met a stumbling 
block in sacred Scripture because people believed they already 
possessed a monopoly of truth, so nowadays progress is im- 
. peded by the conviction of certain groups that the sum of politi- 
cal truth is comprehended in some specific version of history. 
But the basic verities of this world, as the artist and scientist 
well know, are not national, nor proletarian, nor even strictly 
human in their reference. On the contrary, truth is nonracial, 
noneconomic, nonhistorical; the privileged instrument of no 
class or creed; the master of all, the servant of none. In short, 
truth is universal. 

Perhaps because its ideology is older than that of its rivals, 
democracy takes its figments less literally and has permitted 
them to fall into a certain neglect. Expressed in a single sen- 
tence, they still probably comprise the famous trilogy: liberty, 
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equality, fraternity, set in an interpretative background of “the 
state of nature” and the “social compact.” One can hardly do 
better than quote the Declaration of Independence to sum the 
democratic myth. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That to 
secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed. 

The main ideas that appear on analyzing the passage are 
four: (1) rational self-evidence, (2) the notion of the Creator, 
(3) inalienable rights, (4) the doctrine that governments func- 
tion through the voluntary, revocable assent of the governed, 
who are therefore the real sovereigns (viz., the notions of popu- 
lar sovereignty and the social contract). Of these ideas the first 
is in some way the most striking. Democracy stakes its case on 
the inherent reasonableness (here called the ‘‘self-evidence’’) of 
its conceptions. Not tradition, force, or history, but reason is 
invoked as the supreme sanction of the state. For governments 
to endure, they must not intimidate men by superstition and 
force, but convince them as intelligent beings. Born of the age 
of reason, democracy’s great document expresses the faith of the 
enlightenment in the power of thought to break the shackles of 
ancient bondage, to liberate mankind. The eve of intelligence, 
penetrating beneath the shams of custom and privilege, per- 
ceives not only that men are numerically equal, but that they 
are basically similar and identical in their natures, and therefore 
to be treated alike. Here the natural light of reason, implanted 
by ‘‘Nature’s God” (as the Declaration of Independence calls 


him), shares the same insight as the Creator. For the ruling 
principle of order and intelligence in the world is no respecter of 


persons or privileges, seeing all ‘‘with equal eye” as ultimately 
equivalent in weight and worth. Thus reason, as the expression 
of divinity in human life, becomes the guardian and protector of 
every man, affirming his sacred integrity and inalienable desert. 
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But since reason has its locus in the individual, and since its 
conclusions are self-legislated, being worked out by each for 
himself, it is not surprising that its insight into human equality 
should carry with it belief in human “rights.” For a man can- 
not be a man, but only a tool or thing, unless he enjoys self- 
direction: the freedom to safeguard and develop his powers, 
the prerogatives of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
It is precisely at this point, in its emphasis upon individual 
rights, that the democratic myth differs most strikingly from 
Communist and Fascist accounts. Whereas they regard soci- 
ety as primary, democracy places the individual first, and only 
secondarily, as individuals agree to co-operate, derives the social 
bond. To gain their ends, men come to combine with their 
fellows for mutual advantage, exchanging certain benefits and 
protections. So, according to democratic theory, emerges the 
“social contract”; since, where men work together under the 
same institutions, they may be said to assent to them. And 
since only the tolerance of a people makes possible the function- 
ing of its government, the very fact that a government endures 
- without rebellion or widespread revolt proves that its power is 
sustained by its subjects’ tacit consent. 

Too often the primacy of the individual, emphasized by 
democracy, has been understood simply as sacred egoism, the 
urge to do as one pleases without restraint, and not as the prin- 
ciple of self-respect, self-determination, and personal responsi- 
bility. Yet in its abstract theory democracy has sought to iden- 
tify the individual primarily with his intelligence, subordinat- 
ing to it his appetites and self-interest. For man is not a mere 
king of beasts driven by lusts, an insatiable maw, a glorified 
homo lupus. Rather he is the creature that searches for laws, 
| precepts, and ideals (like justice and equality) to guide his prac- 
tice, and that strives to live in the light of them. It is the de- 
mand to realize this rarer, distinctive side of his nature that the 
claims of the natural light of reason express. Indeed, if democ- 
racy is to persist, republican states must check man’s ruthless, 
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competitive side and bend all efforts toward encouraging the 
liberal and high-minded, generous and impartial, spark in hu- 
man nature. For in strengthening the enlightenment of intelli- 
gence lies the hope of the world. Long ago Socrates and Plato 
argued that rational understanding was the sole basis for social 
agreement and a just body politic. This same trust in the free- 
dom of thought to solve man’s difficulties is,as the enlightenment 
saw, also the spirit of the scientific method. And in the demo- 
cratic myth speaks this same faith in intelligence as against 
force, to rid men of evils and to help them devise a fairer social 
order. 

Yet today any actual interpretation of the democratic myth 
is, through the adverse verdict of science, robbed of credibility. 
That men are “created equal” in either ability or brawn is 
patently false, while the “social contract”’ and the free “‘state of 
nature” are historically discredited by modern anthropology. 
Nevertheless, though they must be abandoned as facts, the es- 
sence of these ideas may be retained as precepts. Admittedly 
the symbols that incubated them are passé in our scientific age. 
To be preserved, myths must be taken as postulates. Unques- 
tionably a notion like equality may be construed either way: yet 
the difference between feigning and stipulating is very like that 
between superstition and science. That “men are created 
equal” in a natural sense is sentimental pretense. But that 
“men are to be treated with equal consideration,” “given an 
equal chance,” “rid of disparities of birth and circumstances so 
far as possible,” all this may be a statement of a feasible political 
program. Only by rejecting equality as an asserted fact is the 
way opened to accept it as a maxim or guiding idea for social 
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endeavor. Not by passing off fancies as fact, but by clearly | 
formulating the methods and goals of associated effort, lies the 
path of progress. Delusion by dreams is dangerous; to bring to 
light the basic affirmations of our common life and to weave 
these into a coherent pattern of objectives for which to fight 
is far more fruitful. 
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But supposing that the myths of communism, fascism, and 
democracy could indeed be retranslated and understood as collec- 
tions of political postulates—what tests could be devised to 
evaluate them relatively to one another? That, of course, is a 
further question, to which no adequate answer can be given 
here. Nevertheless, by way of conclusion we may mention three 
tests that might possibly help a man to make a choice among 
these rival doctrines. Roughly, the worth of their political pro- 
posals might be judged by the intensity of the feelings they 
aroused, by the extensity or inclusiveness of the group they 
appealed to, or by the reasonableness of their claims upon men 
in behalf of self-government. To begin with, their ideologies 
might be compared on the basis of the intensity of the interests 
they evoked. Here the system that was able to stimulate a 
variety of organic motives (for instance, both biological and 
economic interests) might well possess the strongest influence. 
In other words, a political myth that promised to gratify both 
the natural man’s longing for goods, work, and land, and the 
sentiments of his heart for a union of race, kin, and culture, 
would seem to have greater attractive power than one that 
offered either without the other. Again, these systems might 
be compared in terms of their appeal to men’s minds, both 
practically and theoretically. Which, we might ask, embodies 
the most comprehending insight into social problems, the fullest 
use of scientific method? Which measures up best to the criti- 
cism of the understanding, and to the satisfaction of intelli- 
gence? Or, finally, they might be judged in terms of the inclu- 
siveness or universality of their appeal. Which system, it might 
be asked, could be offered to every man with some prospect of 
winning his assent? Which would seem likely to attract the 
largest number, to draw to it all kinds of men of different races, 
classes, and conditions? And it is on this last test of inclusive- 
ness, together perhaps with that of intelligibility, that democ- 
racy seems to me to have still an advantage. 


New York UNIVERSITY 





THE PAST RECAPTURED: MARCEL PROUST’S 
AESTHETIC THEORY 


JOHN ARTHUR HOGAN 


HEN the world about us quakes on insecure founda- 
tions and each day brings its confusion of slogans 
and economic cure-alls, it is natural that in many 

quarters men turn from perplexing economic and social prob- 
lems toward an emphasis upon the contemplative life. Man 
seeks peace and this search leads him into himself. There, per- 
chance, he may moisten his feverish brow with cooling waters 
drawn from the fountain within. The significant fact is not 
that a few writers, such as Charles Morgan, John Cowper 
Powys, and Marcel Proust, have emphasized the “‘inner life,”’ 
but that millions read them with enthusiasm and assent. 

Of Marcel Proust it may be said, more truly even than of 
Thomas Mann, that he has “looked into the seeds of time.” 
This search led him to discover in the act of recapturing the 
past the root of all aesthetic experience, as well as the very 
secret of happiness itself. The following essay presents Proust’s 
doctrine of the ever present past and its function underneath 
aesthetic experience. This presentation takes the course of a 
successive unfolding of layer after layer of Proust’s thought 
until the core of his experience has been reached and authenti- 
cated. 


I 


One day as Marcel Proust was entering the courtyard of the 
Princess de Guermantes’ residence in Paris, meditating upon 
his failure as a writer and the emptiness of “‘intellectual satis- 
factions,” an automobile swept recklessly by him, honking its 
horn. He jumped for the curb, barely escaping injury. His 
feet came to rest on two uneven flagstones, and as he balanced 
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from one to the other a delicious sensation swept through his 
body. He seemed to be lifted out beyond himself and his im- 
mediate surroundings. The air he breathed, which a moment 
ago had been dull and heavy with the odor of Paris streets, was 
now light, fresh, lucid, and faintly tinged with the salt breath 
of the sea. A deep azure blue intoxicated his sight. The whole 
atmosphere about him seemed to lift and lighten. His senses 
sharpened miraculously and he expanded inwardly, flushed with 
sunshine and a bright warmth. In that moment all anxiety as 
to the future and all intellectual doubts vanished. 

Proust continued to exploit this sensation which brought him 
so much joy; standing there, while passersby stared at him in 
amazement, he swayed back and forth on the two uneven flag- 
stones, oblivious to his surroundings. Gradually, the mirage 
which consumed his whole being faded into the distant depths 
beneath him. The sky darkened; the air grew dull and lost its 
freshness. That faint presence of the sea retreated; the heavy 
atmosphere of Paris pressed down upon him. He rose out of 
this vision which had granted him one of the rarest and happiest 
moments of his life. While under its sway the joyous sensation 
that swept through him seemed to him to have been the truest, 
clearest, and surest affirmation of life that he had ever known. 
Taking him outside of time it had yielded him a sense of cer- 
tainty—sufficient without other proofs to make him indifferent 
to death. 

But what? Where? How came he by these sensations? He 
seemed to have lived again one of the many moments he had 
spent down south in the past. Then suddenly it was revealed 
to him. It was Venice. One day, long since past, he had stood 
in the baptistry of St. Mark’s in Venice, balanced on two uneven 
flagstones. His present experience balancing on the stones in 
the Guermantes’ courtyard was sufficiently like that one in the 
past to call up from within him that day in Venice, which he 
had for so long a time kept buried deep inside him. With this 
sensation, Proust tells us, came all the others connected with it 
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that day in the past, each of which had been waiting in its 
proper place in the series of forgotten days until this sudden 
experience in the Guermantes’ courtyard had commanded it 
to come forth. 

Marcel Proust had had like experiences before. Long ago, the 
savor of a madeleine cake dipped in herb tea, given him by his 
mother, had raised from within him a similar sensation in which 
the past in him rose to the surface, grappled with the present, 
and left him in doubt as to whether he was living in the past or 
the present, or in neither. “In that moment,” speaking of the 
madeleine incident, he writes, “‘all the flowers in our garden and 
in M. Swann’s park, and the waterlilies on the Vivonne and 
good folk of the village and their little dwellings and the Parish 
church and the whole of Combray and of its surroundings, tak- 
ing their proper shapes and growing solid, sprang into being, 
town and gardens alike, from my cup of tea.”’ 

Another time, at a glimpse through the trees of the church 
spires of Martinville, there struggled from within him the 
spires of his old church at Combray which he had known so 
intimately as a boy, but which were now buried deep within 
him by time. This sensation of simultaneously experiencing 
both a past and a present had swept him, momentarily, into 
an undreamed-of paradise. 

These experiences, which he had known at rare intervals in 
his life, seemed now to Proust to be the only experiences of 
value. They had given him a happiness and a certainty that 
nothing else in life could approximate. At the moment in which 
he tasted the madeleine all fear of death had vanished. Being, 
in that moment, entirely outside of time, what could he fear 
from the future? He resolved now to trace through, in minute 
detail, the effect of these subjective sensations upon himself— 
to follow them from beginning to end, to probe down deep 
within himself and expose the reality that existed there. For 
these moments gave to Proust the key to a study of what he 
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believed to be “the only reality that exists for us—our own 
sensitiveness to impressions.” 

So, out of this seemingly simple and yet truly profound inci- 
dent in the Guermantes’ courtyard Proust developed his tre- 
mendous novel, of over four thousand pages, entitled Remem- 
brance of Things Past. 

In these pages Proust builds up in meticulous detail his 
aesthetic theory which is based on a subjective concept of 
reality. This concept may be summarized as follows: Reality 
lies, not in the object, but in us. The object is merely the exter- 
nal agent which may draw to the surface that reality. There is 
nothing inherently significant in the savor of a madeleine dipped 
in herb tea—but it became tremendously significant to Proust 
when it served as a medium for calling up past associations 
dear to him but beyond the scope of the conscious effort of his 
memory or of his intelligence. The significance and therefore 
the reality lay not in the madeleine but in Proust. To extract 
that reality Proust must go, not to the madeleine, but into him- 
self. The permanent essence of things, which it is the business 
of art to capture, lies within the psychological pattern of the 
human being, the subject; not in the object. ‘Art must trace 
down into the deep levels of human personality the impressions 
left by our contact with external things. “I realized,” says 
Proust, “that only a superficial and defective observation at- 
taches all-importance to the object, when the mind is every- 
thing. I lost my grandmother in reality many months after I 
lost her in fact.” 

Again, M. Swann is many different persons according to who 
is looking at him. And to Proust himself he is many persons 
at different times according as Proust himself changes in time. 
That is why, in Swann’s Way, Proust shows us many Swanns 
by exhibiting Swann to us through the eyes of many characters. 
Thus Proust’s method in dealing with characters is to show us 
their various aspects by tracing through the impressions they 
create not only on himself but also on other individuals. This 
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gives to each of his characters—Swann, Odette, Charlus, and 
the rest—the effect of solids rather than of photographs. By 
his subjective analysis of the various sides of their lives he 
gives us a variety of perspectives and, in the end, his characters 
have not only length and breadth but depth. 

Since reality is hidden within us and since it is the object of 
art to extract reality and to communicate its truth to others, 
the method of the artist must be the tedious one of probing the 
inner life of himself and others to seek out the impressions left 
there by life. These impressions, according to Prousi, are the 
permanent essence of things. The true artist, of course, is not 
interested simply in probing his own inner life but seeks to 
inspire his audience to explore theirs. ‘““They would not be my 
readers,” Proust says, “but readers of themselves, my book 
serving merely as a sort of magnifying glass, such as the opti- 
cian of Combray used to offer to a customer, so that through 
my book I would give to them the means of reading in their 
own selves.”’ 

To explore the permanent impressions left in us by life re- 
quires that we break through all the external barriers to our 
true stlves that idle words, habit, vanity, passion, and super- 
imposed ideas have built up. Consequently, Proust is not 
primarily interested in the small talk which filled the drawing- 
rooms of Paris before the war. ‘What people said escaped me 
because what interested me was not what they wanted to say, 
but the way they said it, in so far as it revealed their characters 
or their ludicrous traits.”’ 

Proust’s job as an artist therefore was to discern something 
important underneath places, names, experience, words, and 
all the day-to-day occurrences which we pass by as insignificant. 
These occurrences seem insignificant because in our active life 
our attention is constantly diverted from ourselves; whereas, 
these experiences are actually leaving values within us, and by 
turning within ourselves we may extract those values. It fol- 
lows then that we do not “create” a work of art; we merely 
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discover it and translate it. Art should enable us to make this 
discovery and disclose to us what we ought to hold most 
precious but which usually remains unknown to us—our true 
life, reality as we have felt it. 

His task then was to re-establish the significance of the 
slightest signs by which he was surrounded (the Guermantes, 
Albertine, Combray, Saint-Loup, Balbec), long familiarity 
having deadened their meaning to him. He must recapture the 
infinite diversity of things and give to them their ultimate re- 
semblances. Thus he was led to the inevitable conclusion that 
‘*.... all these materials for literary work were nothing else 
than my past life and that they had come to me in the midst 
of frivolous pleasures, in idleness, through tender affection and 
through sorrow, and that I had stored up without foreseeing 
their final purpose. ... . ‘ 


II 


We now come to the main body of Proust’s aesthetic theory, 
resting as it does on the basis of his belief in the subjective 
nature of reality. If to find reality we must descend into our- 
selves, it follows that the secret of all aesthetic experience must 
also lie within the self. The next question is, what is it that we 
descend into when we descend into ourselves? It is our past! 
All past experience has left its trace within us. We never live 
in any one moment in time, but we carry the past about with 
use, close-held within us, an ever accumulating burden growing 
with the years. The essence of life is the impressions that life 
has left in us; in other words past-in-us, and the problem of 
capturing reality is the problem of recapturing the past. This 
fact of the past as deeply buried within him was proved to 
Proust when the Baptistry of St. Mark’s rose from within him 
as he balanced on the uneven flagstones in the Guermantes’ 
courtyard. This stirring of the deep wells of the past within us 
lies at the basis of all aesthetic experience. 

So the problem of beauty, as the problem of reality, becomes 
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a psychological and not a metaphysical one. When we are 
young we do not notice sunsets, the night sky, the sunlit leaves 
along the wooded path. In later life these sights are precious 
to us because they have formed part of the pattern of our past 
life, and through them we may, on rare occasions, return to 
that life and thus embrace the very essence of ourselves. Like- 
wise, Keats’s odes, the tinkle of a bell, or the smell of damp 
woods may enable us under the proper conditions to move 
noiselessly but with giant strides down through the years 
within us and into that realm, unique and individual, which 
exists for us alone. Probably there is always present in the 
sights and sounds that we love a faint breath of this past which 
we rarely capture completely. Wafted over the years it brushes 
us gently, elusive as the faint stir of air on a summer day, and 
leaves us the half-sad, half-sweet nostalgia we feel but cannot 
analyze. So a simple phrase of music may touch the chord of 
the past in us and evoke a rapture to which we can give no 
sensible meaning. 

Could Swann have known it, this was the hidden secret of 
his love of the musical phrase from Vinteuil’s sonata. But 
Swann, like most of us, was satisfied to return again and again 
to that music and taste its beauty without ever probing into 
himself to extract the hidden reason for his love of it. Had he 
done so he would have found that reason in the past in him, 
that past which Vinteuil’s phrase, touching ever so lightly, was 
able to call up through Swann’s subconscious self and evoke a 
pleasure, even an ecstasy, whose secret of existence was to 
Swann unknown. 

But the problem of recapturing the past is not simple. It 
cannot be solved by conscious application of memory or of 
intelligence. When Proust first sighted the spires of Martin- 
ville as he drove through the wooded countryside in his car- 
riage, he felt what he thought to be their beauty stirring within 
him. He struggled to absorb this scene completely. But he 
could not succeed. Strive as he might there remained an inef- 
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fable gap between those spires, rising in clean-cut symmetry 
toward the blue sky, and himself. This tantalizing phenomenon 
perplexed him deeply. Struggling inwardly, reaching out 
toward the spires, he could not establish a complete contact 
with their beauty, he could not become one of them, something 
was missing. His perplexity was similar to that of a man striv- 
ing in vain to recall a name. The harder he tries, the more 
muddled he becomes. The harder Proust tried to embrace 
the scene, to capture and hold its totality, the faster it slipped 
away from him, as though the very act of consciously applying 
his own will carried with it certain defeat. This experience 
occurred early in Proust’s life before he had developed his 
aesthetic theory. 

What he was striving to capture in his struggle to embrace 
the beauty of the spires of Martinville was their essence, which, 
unknown at that time to Proust, was contained not in the 
spires of Martinville but within himself. When Proust was a 
child he used to sit in his room and watch the afternoon sun 
turn from pale yellow to mellow gold on the church steeple at 
Combray. It was the contact between the spires of Martin- 
ville and the spire of the church at Combray, deeply imbedded 
within him, that he sought in vain to establish. 

The essence of all aesthetic experience lies in relating the 
object before us to its equivalent in the past within us. Conse- 
quently, Proust, missing this relationship, could not bridge 
the gap between the spires of Martinville and his inner self. 
He felt that somewhere, at some time, he had known this 
experience before, but not being able at the moment to re- 
capture the spire of Combray he was unable to experience the 
full essence and beauty of the spires of Martinville. The more 
he turned outward toward the spires of Martinville the farther 
he retreated from their spiritual equivalent, the spire of Com- 
bray. To establish a unity between himself and the scene be- 
fore him required that he descend within himself, which meant 
a descent into his past. 
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The crucial point, indicated by Proust’s experience with the 
spires of Martinville, is that we cannot establish the relation- 
ship of the object before us to the past within us by a conscious 
application of our will through memory. The past must come 
through us of its own volition, and the more we strive arbi- 
trarily to recall it, the more we intellectualize the past, the 
faster its truth retreats from us. On the other hand, when 
Proust innocently savored the madeleine dipped in herb tea, 
he was able to recapture the past completely and effortlessly. 

Memory alone cannot recapture the past because each inci- 
dent, each experience in our past, came to us surrounded by an 
atmosphere all its own. All the forgotten, irrational elements 
in which a past event occurred are necessary to its truth; so 
that, in the end, truth itself becomes a sort of atmosphere. 
These atmospheres remain sealed within us; each moment in 
time carries with it its own particular flavor; and “‘an hour is a 
vase filled with perfumes, with sounds, with moments, with 
changing moods and climates.” To recapture the true past 
we must recapture not only the incident but its entire setting— 
here, “the rosy glow of eventide on the flower-covered wall 
of a rustic restaurant, the feeling of hunger, the yearning for 
women, the pleasant sensation of luxury”; there a purple sea 
simmering under the dim light of early morning, a salty tang 
upon the lips, the sense of boisterous, vagabond courage, the 
dream of remote adventure. 

But this is precisely where conscious memory or any arbi- 


trary act of will inevitably fails. The memory extracts only 


the incident divested of its atmosphere and in thus disem- 
bodying the event from the truth that surrounded it, the memory 
and the intelligence tend to distort the past, very often through 
a false idealism. Conscious memory selects arbitrarily here 
and there, and, by releasing impressions from the atmospheres 
which held them, at the same time releases them from their 
truth. 
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The most insignificant gesture, the simplest act remain enclosed, as it 
were, in a thousand sealed jars, each filled with things of an absolutely 
different colour, odour and temperature. Furthermore, these jars, ranged 
along the topmost level of our bygone years—years during which we have 
been constantly changing if only in our dreams and thoughts—stand at 
very different altitudes and give us the impression of strangely varied 
atmosphere. 

Proust asks us to open the way for the past to come through 
us in its true state by clearing from our minds every object, 
every extraneous idea, and all the barriers to our inner self 
that habit, passion, pride, prejudice, intellectualism, and false 
ideals have built up. When we have shaken off this corrosive 
armor we are ready, as free and living beings, for that journey 





through time which is so difficult to make. 

The conveyances which transport us on this journey are 
not the railway trains and automobiles of our world of space, 
but sights, sounds, tastes, odors, and feelings. The aroma of 
the cigar we smoke may carry us back to vague but pleasant 
fragments of a mellow world in which we once lived. In the 
fragrance of the wind on a blustery night are traces, perhaps, 
of past nights spent on ships at sea. The warm glow produced 
by the wine we drink may release us from the worries and activi- 
ties which imprison us within the present moment. 

Once recaptured the past yields us a happiness which the 
present cannot approximate since present experience cannot be 
completely enjoyed, because in the present we are constantly 
turned outward from ourselves and it is within ourselves that 
the happiness and value of experience lies. In the present, the 
claims of a multitude of external things press down upon us. 
Consequently, our energies are turned outward toward the 
satisfaction of those immediate claims, and we live in action 
without being aware of ourselves. In the present we store up, 
without tasting their sweetness, the fruits of experience which 
later on by descending into ourselves and into the past we may 
enjoy through contemplation. Thus Proust was not able to 
grasp his happiness at Balbec any more than he was that of 
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living with Albertine, as it was not perceptible to him until 
the occasion had come and gone. “The only true paradise is 
always the paradise that we have lost.”’ He writes as follows: 

If I recapitulated the disappointments of my life, as far as it had been 
lived, these led me to believe that its real essence must lie somewhere else 
than in action and I came to realize clearly that disappointment in a love 
affair and disappointment in a journey were not different in themselves 
.... but different aspects of our inability to find our real selves in physical 
enjoyment or material activity. 

Out of Proust’s subjective valuation of reality came his 
psychological analysis of aesthetic experience, an analysis which 
led him away from mere description of external phenomena 
into the network of subjective impressions which the past in 
man has incarcerated. Traveling this road which leads us from 
the outer phenomena along the winding trail of the subjective 
impression which it creates in the inner man, we probe our way 
down through the years of past in us until we come to rest at 
last at ultimate truth. We can now understand how it was 
that, to an artist convinced of the truth of this method, the 
savor of a madeleine dipped in herb tea, the unevenness of two 
flagstones beneath his feet, or the sound of a spoon against a 
plate, could be “‘of more priceless value for my spiritual re- 
newal than any number of conversations on humanitarianism, 
patriotism, or internationalism.” 


Ill 


There grows logically out of his analysis of past in us one 
more phase of Proust’s method which merits attention. It is 
the use he makes of time. This is, perhaps, his most distinctive 
contribution to literature and certainly it is the recurring 
theme which dominates the vast, symphonic structure of his 
novel. 

Since in each moment of our lives we carry a continuity of 
past in us, it follows that we live in time far more significantly 
than we live in space. The years we live in time we do not 
leave behind us, but within us. So Proust makes his characters 
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rise “giant-like into the years,” increasing in stature as the past 
in them accumulates. I* is not their life in space that he is in- 
terested in but their larger life in time. His old friends at the 
Guermantes’ reception pass in review before us, but they move 
only in time. Some of them, like the eighty-three-year-old Duc 
de Guermantes, have already accumulated so much time be- 
neath them that they falter along on the difficult summit of 
their years, as if perched on giant stilts, sometimes taller than 
church spires. The last section of his novel is given over to an 
analysis of the effects of time in expanding these characters. 

But while time is expanding the lives of Proust’s friends 
through its accumulation of past in them, it is, at the same time, 
destroying their physical bodies. It is only because of the il- 
lusion created by absence that we assume that those whom we 
knew years ago are the same as when we left them. We re- 
member them only as part of our past experience with them, 
but since we cannot often return to that past we find them 
quite different when we visit them again. Returning to his 
circle of friends after a long absence, Proust found that they 
were not the same people he took leave of years before. At 
first, he failed to recognize many of them, and as he watched 
them (M. d’Argencourt, Gilberte, the Duc de Chatellerault, the 
Duchesse de Guermantes, etc.) they appeared to him as gro- 
tesque, masked figures at a ball. They were unfamiliar to him 
because he was unable to bridge the long gap in time which 
separated his past life with them from the present moment. 

The makeup artist who transformed these characters was 
Time. His materials were wrinkles, white hair, stooped shoul- 
ders, fat paunches, shrivelled bodies. It was as though Time, 
usually not visible, had sought through these changed bodies 
to become so. These caricatures made Proust aware of time’s 
passage and that he also was bending slowly toward old age. 
“The patches of snow white beards which had formerly been 
black gave a melancholy air to the human landscape of this 
reception like the first yellow leaves on the trees when one was 
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thinking one could still count on a long summer and before 
having made the most of it one sees that autumn is already 
here.” 

The places that we have known, like the people we have 
known, do not exist for us apart from our entire life at the 
time we knew them. We may return to the street where once 
we lived but we will not recapture the happiness we had there 
because we cannot recover the total experience of our past life 
there—the activities we were then engaged in, the interests we 
were then pursuing, and all the resulting impressions which 
made our life much vaster than the little world of space on 
which it was lived. The street seems now to be barren, un- 
familiar, quite dead to us, because the street is not the same 
apart from the past in which it was lived. Proust knew that he 
could not recapture his happiness at Balbec by returning to 
the little seaside town, because the longing he felt was not for 
Balbec but for certain pleasant moments in his life there. To 
recover those moments he must return to the past, which 
meant a journey through time into himself. All of our experi- 
ences are relative to a point in time, as well as to a point in 
space, so that we live in a four-dimensional plane in a time- 
space continuum. 

Proust, walking again in the Bois where as a youth he used 
to go to glimpse beautiful Odette Swann, finds the avenue a 
new experience for him quite unlike the old. Of this he says: 

The reality that I had known no longer existed. It sufficed that Mme. 
Swann was not there in the same attire and at the same moment, for the 
whole avenue to be altered. The places that we have known (in the past) 
belong now only to the little world of space on which we map them for 
our own convenience. None of them was ever more than a thin slice, 
held between the contiguous impressions that composed our life at that 
time; remembrance of a particular form is but regret for a particular 
moment; and houses, roads, avenues are fugitive alas as the years. 


Another faith which determines the whole character of 
Proust’s work is his conviction that the things which endure in 
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time are never objects, but only their essence; the impressions 
left by objects in us. It is to this point that we must return 
again and again if we are to understand his subtle time- 
economy, the range of his method, and the nature of his genius. 
Love endures, but the objects of our love change many times 
as we ourselves change in time. We go on to new loves as 
Proust did from Gilberte to Mme de Guermantes to Albertine; 
but each old love affair has left its impression in us, the perma- 
nent essence of its experience. 

That essence, buried in the past in us, has a determining 
effect upon the character of our new affairs. What we remember 
of happiness in the old love we demand of the new. We feel the 
same need for a ride at the end of day or for a stroll along the 
beach in the summer, and we demand the same fidelity and 
truth in the new love as that which gave us joy in the old. 

It was this determining character of the impressions left in 
us by our past and of the impressions left in us through ob- 
serving other people’s experiences that played such an im- 
portant part in Proust’s own life. It was his faith in Bergotte 
and Swann, he tells us, that made him love Gilberte, just as it 
was his belief in Gilberte the Bad which made him love Mme de 
Guermantes. And what a vast expanse of unfathomable ocean 
was set apart in his love for Albertine, painful, jealous, and 
individual as that love was. So, also, a simple phrase of music 
may act to shape a man’s whole life, and Swann’s love of 
Odette was determined from the first day he heard the ‘“‘little 
phrase” from Vinteuil’s sonata. 

Such is the creative power of idealism, based as it is on the 
creative force of past impressions secreted in us, in determining 
our future actions. A sympathetic analysis of this work will 
show how through a chain of circumstance Swann, by the im- 
pressions he leaves on Proust, becomes the unwitting author of 
Proust’s life. 

I have said that, to Proust, time becomes a dimension in 
which we live far more significantly than in the dimensions of 
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space. While externally moving in space, we may in reality 
(i.e., within ourselves) be moving only in time. Often Marcel 
Proust in his long walks through Paris streets did just that. 
To him who merely observes and records, Proust is walking 
down the Boulevard St. Germain or the Champs Elysées, but 
to those capable of going past the object and into the truth, he 
is not moving through the same streets as the strollers who 
pass him by, but through a past that glides softly, sad, and 
sweet. Without moving in space we may travel thousands of 
leagues in time, and that journey, to Proust, is the only one 
worth taking, for in it alone we may find our true natures. 
Throughout the last thirteen years of his life Proust spent 
most of the time in bed “‘lying in a cloud of fumigation,” some- 
times half-suffocated with asthma. In these years, bounded in 
space by the cork-lined walls of his darkened bedroom, Proust 
demonstrates through his art how far a man may go in time. 
What forgotten realms he may explore in time, how richly he 
may live in it, and how art should always be a faithful recom- 


posing of that life! 
IV 


In the foregoing material I have presented Proust’s aesthetic 


theory without criticism. I now propose briefly to evaluate his 


theory. 

Aside from the individualistic nature of Proust’s aesthetic 
“laws” which makes them invalid as generalizations, my basic 
objection to his theory is that it gives us no measure of the 
quality of aesthetic experience. The important question which 
it begs is: What kind of past is it that we are to recapture? In 
this connection it is well to remember that Proust was well-to- 
do, lived sensuously, and had the leisure to exploit sensation. 
He could afford good food, good wine, good music, and long 
vacations. To this extent his aesthetic problem was solved. But 
for most of us the problem is to achieve the means without 
which little aesthetic enjoyment is possible. Since this problem 
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is at the center of our lives, an aesthetic theory which ignores 
it is inadequate. 

The quality and intensity of our aesthetic experience will de- 
pend upon the extent to which that experience relates to that 
which is at the core of our life, which we call value. Art which 
embodies this value should have the greatest meaning for us. 
Since we live as members of society, the underlying social values 
are important. Indeed, the values which are valid as generali- 
zations are precisely those which are social in nature; those 
which evoke the problems significant to all of us and which are 
therefore capable of communication. Our basic problem is to 
find value and to discover the art in which we can best ex- 
perience it. In this problem Proust does not help us. 

Just as Proust artificially divorces aesthetics from ethics, so 
he artificially separates the past from the present and the future. 
But in the setting which surrounds the aesthetic moment are 
elements of all three. Our prospects of the future color this 
moment either brightly or darkly, just as the past does. We 
relate the object before us to the prospect within us, as well as 
to the past within us. Indeed, there are moments when it is 
just this prospectiveness which raises to the apex of our being 
all the emotions of which we are capable. 

But it is on the present moment that the past and future turn, 
so that our aesthetic experience is conditioned by our present 
situation. Or we may hold, as the Schoolmen of the Middle 
Ages did, that the real existence of things is solely in an abiding 
present. Time becomes a moving line composed of a series of 
dimensionless points on which past, present, and future walk 
hand in hand. However important the past may be to the 
nature of aesthetic experience, an explanation which isolates it 
and depreciates the present explains only a few of our aesthetic 
moments, and even then does not explain them very thoroughly. 

For it is not all of the past that exists in us but only the part 
that is distinctive and significant. This is the only past that 
is alive; the rest is dead and can never be recaptured. This past 
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is acquired by making the present moment important in the 
whole series of moments that make up life. How to make that 
moment important is, therefore, at the heart of aesthetic 
theory, granting the essential truth of Proust’s idea. In this 
connection, it is not so much that what Proust says is wrong, 
but that he has not said enough. 

What, then, have we left of Proust’s theory? We have this: 
granting the basic materials necessary to aesthetic experience 
Proust has suggested one method of extracting that experience. 
Though his theory is only a partial explanation of the whole 
aesthetic problem, his analysis of past-in-us helps us understand 
the nature of some aesthetic moments. This is a contribution. 
But he has not defined for us the content of that experience in 
terms of its values. This is a major omission. It may be im- 
portant to aesthetic experience to recapture the past but it is 
more important to have a past that is worth recapturing, built 
on a present that is worthful. Proust helps us with the first 
problem but not with the second. He gives us a tool to work 
with but no materials to work on. Marcel Proust may have 
possessed these materials but most of us do not. Thus, the 
theory may have solved his aesthetic problem but it doesn’t 
solve ours. 

Yet Proust’s work has been admired by many discriminating 
readers. Probably because, regardless of the value of his ideas, 
he writes about them more effectively than almost anyone 
could. Proust’s long story is studded with passages which are 
unmatched in the beauty of their execution. The aesthetic 
theory is the basis of this splendid work. But it is like a casket 
that is less beautiful than the jewels it contains. 


DENVER UNIVERSITY 
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AQUINAS, HOLLYWOOD, AND FREUD 


G. S. BRETT 


competent reader would refuse to call interesting. If we extend the 

use of the word interesting to include feelings of approbation, 
amusement, and irritation we shall probably cover the reactions of all 
who read either or both of these books. 

The work entitled Art and Prudence deserves the greater part of our 
space. It is not only far larger than the other volume but also deals with 
a subject more complex and more general in its appeal. This subject is 
defined on the paper cover as “the moral, the political and the aesthetic 
aspects of the motion picture.’’ This reveals to the plain man the central 
topic of the work: the significance of the motion picture in modern life, 
the extent of our knowledge about this significance, the problem of con- 
trolling or not controlling the cinema, the specific aesthetics of this form 
of art, are the main points discussed. But the character of the book is 
more broadly determined by the method of the discussion. Taking as his 
basis the proposition “‘in the field of practical philosophy there is always 
the general problem and the special case”’ (p. vii), the author provides 
first the statement of the general problem. This is done by expounding 
(in Part I, “Poetry and Politics’’) the views of Plato and Aristotle together 
with the supplementary doctrines required by the fact that Christianity 
“adds one dimension to the problem”’ (p. ix) and democracy has added 
another. Christianity is specifically represented by St. Thomas Aquinas 
and Bishop Bossuet; democracy has for its spokesmen J. J. Rousseau and 
John Dewey. It is worth noting that “because it leans heavily on the mor- 
al treatises of the Summa theologica in analyzing the relation of art and 
prudence to each other and to the other virtues, chapter xii is the place 
in this book where the argument achieves greatest refinement.” From 
this statement (p. ix) we may safely infer that the doctrine of this book is 


Precinct ADLER has produced two books' which we think no 


* Mortimer J. Adler, Art and Prudence: A Study in Practical Philosophy. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1937. Pp. xiv+686. 

Mortimer J. Adler, What Man Has Made of Man: A Study of the Consequences of 
Platonism and Positivism in Psychology. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1937. 
Pp. xix+246. $3.50. 
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that of Thomas Aquinas and Professor Maritain, and the thesis to be 
sustained is the application of this doctrine to the “contemporary issue” 
created by the motion picture as an art and an industry. 

It is not possible in the available space to enter into a discussion of the 
classical doctrines expounded in the first part. For those who are well 
acquainted with this tradition it is enough to say that the views of Plato 
and Aristotle are adequately presented. It is at least probable that those 
who are interested in the psychological and sociological researches ana- 
lyzed in Part III will regard this approach to the subject as both philo- 
sophical and academic, a twofold condemnation. There is room for the 
suspicion that those who most need to be instructed about the great tradi- 
tion are exactly those who are most likely to avoid the effort of studying 
it. But in this book at least the statement of the tradition is essential. 
Resisting the temptation to argue about details, we may state some of the 
points briefly. Plato represents the view that “the poets” are too danger- 
ous to be tolerated; so long as education fails to make every individual 
immune from corruption, they will be misunderstood; if education 
achieves its purpose they will be superfluous. Aristotle takes as his basis 
the fact that no organism can work continuously; work must be tempered 
with relaxation; amusement has a place in life because it is literally re- 
creation—to which must be added a right sense of values, presenting the 
right relation of means to ends. 

The section on Christianity (chap. iii) brings out many points of in- 
terest and gives a historical sketch of opinions from the Patristic period 
onward, with a more extensive discussion of Jeremy Collier’s attack on 
“The Flourishing Comedy of the Restoration Period” and Bossuet’s 
“Christian-Platonic discussion of dramatic literature and theatrical spec- 
tacles.”” Bossuet’s view that the theater offers nothing befitting Chris- 
tians brings him into conflict with the statement by St. Thomas Aquinas 
that plays are lawful amusements. In this context, though somewhat out 
of place chronologically, St. Thomas is discussed. The last of these four 
topics, democracy, involves principally a change of scale—education be- 
comes universal, every individual ought to understand the forms of life 
which other individuals lead; unity of understanding and sympathetic 
co-operation are the regulative ideals, and therefore the arts are justified 
as being “primary means of communication.” Passing over the treatment 
of Rousseau, who is classed as a “muddled Platonist,’’ we may note that 
John Dewey is described as essentially Aristotelian, so much so that it is 
surprising that he has not realized this agreement himself (p. 111). This 
Aristotelianism consists mainly in recognizing that the people ought to 
have amusements—but Professor Adler seems a little embarrassed by 
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having to accommodate in one class the Aristotelian-Thomistic views and 
the pragmatic outlook. He solves the problem by giving Dewey the credit 
of seeing what is best for democracy and expressing regret that Dewey 
does not appreciate the defects of the social order as it now is. This is a 
convenient point at which to remark that Professor Adler is not well satis- 
fied with things as they are: education is not a success, research in psy- 
chology is vitiated by ignorance of first principles, sociology claims to ad- 
vance knowledge when it is only collecting opinions in statistical tables. 
This indictment of the moderns is certainly not without justification— 
there is a very obvious degree of futility, for example, in asking a number 
of people what they like doing and offering the result as a study of moral 
principles. As Professor Adler shows, the procedure can only be used when 
the alternative forms of conduct are morally indifferent (p. 304): if the 
issues are more fundamental, common sense refuses to accept the argu- 
ment. 

But it is not clear that Professor Adler really has a solution for the 
basic problem. In the chapter on Christianity there are some interesting 
comments on the changes which occurred in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. For example, the “brilliant but bawdy” spectacles of 
the Stuart period were succeeded by a “purified sentimental comedy.” 
How much this change was 
due to the social shift which occurred with the accession of William and Mary, 
the rise to importance of the mercantile bourgeoisie, and the efforts of the vari- 
ous societies for the reformation of public manners, is difficult to judge 
When these working middle classes became the patrons of the theatre, the drama 
was responsive to the tastes and prejudices of its new audience [p. 74]. 


This is social history in the common acceptance of the term, and it 
raises the question whether this is not the whole story; transformations of 
power make up political history and the ideals of the dominant element 
are the ideals of each period. If this is condemned as ethical relativity, 
can we point to absolute principles? In one sense we certainly can, but 
only on the condition that the principles are purely formal—the defects 
of purely formal principles have been explored often enough. 

In the course of his examination of Dr. Peters’ research Professor Adler 
says, ‘I am making this judgment as a person acquainted with the nature 
of moral principles and the criteria involved in the choice among conven- 
tions” (p. 304). Are the principles here referred to beyond dispute or are 
they the principles accepted by one school of thought and not by others? 
This is an obvious question to ask, but it should not be taken as suggesting 
that Professor Adler’s attitude is dogmatic. In his discussion of the prob- 
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lem in practical philosophy (chap. xii) the function of prudence is defined 
as control for the common good—the prudent man must be guided in his 
action 

by knowledge as opinion concerning the effects of the particular work upon 
moral character and conduct: knowledge in the proper sense of this word he 
cannot have: if opinion is uncertain and conflicting, and if scientific evidence is 
either not available or no more certain and unambiguous than opinion, the cas- 
uistical problem may be genuinely insoluble [p. 450]. 


On the one hand there is “the inviolable autonomy of art,’’ on the other 
the responsibility for the preservation of those standards of conduct which 
are in conformity with reason. 

Two chapters in this book discuss certain “attempts at scientific re- 
search,’’ some concerned with “‘the mature’’ and some with ‘‘the imma- 
ture.” Though they are an integral part of the plan, these chapters can 
to some extent be considered as a separate topic. The object in both 
chapters is to analyze the processes by which people arrive at their judg- 
ments about motion pictures, and consequently declare that they are or 
are not the cause of certain effects. As an exercise in critical examination 
these chapters have great value: they develop an acute dialectic and 
exhibit very clearly the unstable foundations on which many current be- 
liefs rest. Some of the judgments, often confidently stated and uncritical- 


ly accepted, are opinions for which the authors offer no evidence and ap- 
parently do not think that any is necessary—in short, they are personal 
prejudices acceptable to all who have the same prejudices. Other judg- 
ments are preceded by investigations which have at least the appearance 
of being scientific—how far they deserve to rank as truly scientific the 


reader can decide for himself. 

Professor Adler holds strong views on some of these points. Relying 
on Plato, Aristotle, St. Augustine, St. Thomas, Jeremy Collier, and 
Rousseau, he declares the doctrine ‘‘that morality is only conformity to 
the mores, which are products of irrational habit and feeling and have 
no justification in absolute principles” to be ‘contrary to the re- 
vealed moral truths of Christianity and the profoundest insights of natu- 
ral wisdom.”’ Furthermore, “the corruption of students who have been 
indoctrinated by social science is plain to any teacher of philosophy” 
(p. 301). We are far from disputing Professor Adler’s convictions; per- 
haps no teacher of philosophy would deny that he has suffered and tried 
to be strong. But we must suggest that our former problem remains: the 
question about absolute principles is not answered—the reference to “‘re- 
vealed moral truths” is a legitimate declaration of faith and a sound basis 
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of policy, but strictly speaking it only states which side the author sup- 
ports in a controversy that can hardly be considered defunct. There seems 
to be somewhere in Professor Adler’s whole argument a suppressed prem- 
ise or tacit assumption. It is, indeed, not entirely suppressed or tacit; but 
if, instead of referring to ‘the superior wisdom” by which the prudent 
man is guided, he had left the reader to understand that he represented 
a particular school of thought and consequently disagreed with all others, 
we think the elements of obscurity would disappear. 

The fourth part of the book is entitled “‘Cinematics.”” It includes the 
three subjects “Form and Matter,” “Technique,” “Criticism and Taste.” 
It is an elaborate and detailed treatment of the motion picture from the 
point of view of aesthetic valuation. The present writer is not competent 
to say how far it is right or wrong. It is very interesting and instructive, 
both in the analysis of what this kind of art can achieve and in the paral- 
lels drawn between it and other techniques. The remark (p. 544) that 
“the cinema does have some power to explore the introspective realm” is 
a good sample of the author’s insight—in some well-known pictures the 
presentation of scenes which the spectator realizes to be the images ac- 
companying the actor’s thought or feeling is an original and distinctive 
achievement. 

With this section the author concludes a work which is in many ways 
notable. It comprises a great amount of information in its survey of the 
classical tradition and the later varieties of opinion about the arts and 
their place in life; it expounds a philosophy of conduct; it enters into the 
conflict of current opinions about a form of art which in its technique and 
its peculiar universality presents many new problems; and, finally, it 
makes a technical survey of the whole process of picture-making. It sus- 
tains throughout the application of theory to positive problems and justi- 
fies the claim to be a study in practical philosophy. 

The book entitled What Man Has Made of Man comprises (a) Intro- 
duction, by Dr. Franz Alexander, (6) four lectures about psychology oc- 
cupying 123 pages, (c) supplementary notes occupying 111 pages, and 
(d) Epilogue. This statement of contents has special significance. The 
lectures, delivered before the Institute of Psychoanalysis in Chicago, are 
the core of the book. As the Preface states (p. xvii), the lectures provoked 
sharp differences of opinion. Consequently Dr. Alexander was given an 
opportunity to state his opinion of the lectures when they were about to 
be published. That opinion is clearly important, as it represents the im- 
pression produced by the lectures. This is summed up in the statement 
“if there is such a thing as turning back the clock of history and science, 
here we see a classical example of it.”” On the major topics of the lectures 
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there was apparently complete disagreement—‘‘Mr. Adler was not able 
to convince his audience of the validity of any of his major statements” — 
but it is admitted that he “aroused interest in this type of reflection so 
direly needed in any group of specialists.”’ Both parties seem to have in- 
dulged in exaggerations. Dr. Alexander refers to the “futile speculations 
and meditations about human nature of ancient and mediaeval philoso- 
phers like Aristotie and Thomas Aquinas.” Such a statement seems to 
justify Professor Adler’s retort that some psychologists have an inade- 
quate knowledge of the history of their subject. On the other hand, Pro- 
fessor Adler recognizes (p. 238) that what he says seems to condemn the 
whole of modern times, though he claims to have condemned ‘‘not the 
whole of modern times but the errors and misdirections which have un- 
fortunately obscured and marred the genuine advances made in this pe- 
riod.” The “errors” here indicated include the belief that the act of reason 
can be studied scientifically, that biological evolution demonstrates con- 
tinuity between animals and man, that Freud’s concepts about per- 
sonality are better than Aristotle’s. Naturally the lecturer and his audi- 
ence were not able to agree on this question of errors. The disagreement 
about Freud was apparently not anticipated. Professor Adler writes 
“what I had to say seemed to me high praise of the contribution of psycho- 
analysis as a body of scientific knowledge.’’ The psychoanalysts did not 
consider that the praise rose to sufficient height. 

As the lectures are printed in the form of outlines it is not easy to give 
a further summary—the outlines have to be continually supplemented by 
reference to the notes which are as extensive as the lectures. The topic 
of the first lecture is the kinds of knowledge and the relation between 
different disciplines such as science, history, philosophy. The most in- 
structive part of this lecture is the distinction made between the concep- 
tion of philosophy as the handmaiden of the sciences (the creed of the 
positivist, pragmatist, and sociologist) and the view that it is “the tradi- 
tion of wisdom, prior logically as well as historically to the accomplish- 
ments of science’”’—the sciences being ‘“‘at best the servants of philoso- 
phy” (p. 27). Professor Adler relies on the support of Professor Maritain 
and to give an adequate idea of his position it would be necessary to re- 
produce the outlines of Maritain’s doctrine. As this is not possible within 
our limits, the statements must be allowed to stand by themselves. Some 
light may be derived from the note on page 27: “that the pragmatist is a 
positivist in his denial of philosophy as knowledge of the noumenal, and 
that he is a sociologist in his conception of philosophy as nothing more 
than the highest rationalization of local cultural values is clearly seen in 
Dewey’s Reconstruction in Philosophy.” It appears from this that the 
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sphere of philosophy is knowledge of the noumenal: the school of thought 
which Professor Adler is following considers that the denial of this propo- 
sition is the error common to the modern philosophers of the various 
“idealistic” types. The distinction between the field of philosophy and 
the field of the sciences is defined by the terms ‘“‘noninvestigative” and 
“investigative.’’ This seems to be another way of stating the distinction 
between rational and empirical knowledge. The point in the argument 
which seems insufficiently clear is whether the knowledge called rational 
is equivalent to abstractions. The philosophies of nature, mathematics, 
and metaphysics “‘are formally distinguished inter se by their different 
grades of abstraction” (p. 29); but suprasensible objects include “souls 
separately existing, angels, God” (p. 15). Leaving this point, we proceed 
to Lecture Two, on the position of psychology. The different views of psy- 
chology are very well stated and are shown to be allied with different 
types of philosophy (materialistic, idealistic, etc). 

The crucial point returns when it is necessary to decide whether psy- 
chology is a natural science, a branch of biology. The conclusion reached 
is that “psychology in a qualified sense, as animal psychology” can be 
assigned to biology, but apart from this “psychology as philosophical is 
concerned with the powers and operations of man and from these it seeks 
to learn what it can of the essence of man, the nature of the human soul, 
etc.” (p. 58). If this means that psychology relies partly on objective in- 
vestigation and partly on introspection, the proposition hardly needs dis- 
cussion. But this obvious point is not made clearer by saying that psy- 
chology deals with the accidents rather than the essence of man, or that 
philosophical psychology has the special function of considering man as 
man. Somewhat paradoxically Professor Adler announces that there is a 
kind of knowledge ‘‘which claims to be about man as man and to be 
scientific” (the italics are in the text). This is psychoanalysis which “‘is 
much nearer to the consideration of man as man than any of these other 
scientific attempts at human psychology.’ Passing over the third lecture, 
which is historical, we come to the fourth and last. Here psychoanalysis 
has its turn. In the previous lecture the author had indicated that Aris- 
totle made a distinction between theoretical and practical psychology: 
the former included the analysis of faculties, the latter was a part of 
ethics and politics. Professor Adler works out what he calls ‘“‘a translation 
between Aristotelian and Freudian ethics.’’ He considers that Aristotle 
and Freud have the same object—to make men happy—and also that they 
“Share the same analysis of man’s nature.”’ There is much truth in this, 
and interesting parallels can be drawn between the two writers just be- 
cause in part they both deal with questions of self-control and social ad- 
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justment, and such questions are common to all ages of reflective thought. 
The complaint which the psychoanalyst would (and apparently did) make 
is that the perspective is distorted—historical parallels appeal to the his- 
torian of ideas and anticipations are his delight; the man of science dis- 
likes them because he is conscious that the implications are different at 
different stages of thought. Professor Adler was dealing with psychology 
and he was justified in asserting that psychology is a peculiarly complex 
subject: in part it can be successfully objective and establish laws or 
norms with as much success as any biologist can expect to attain; in part 
it has to admit that these laws or generalizations do not exhaust the pos- 
sibilities and that there is need for more adequate treatment of such things 
as character and personality. This bifurcation is represented in Professor 
Adler’s scheme by his distinction between psychometrics, which covers 
all experimental work, and psychoanalysis. From psychoanalysis he de- 
ducts all the genetic theory because it is only a part of the “myth of 
evolution,” which itself is part of the disastrous heritage of the nineteenth 
century. This is one of the hard sayings in Professor Adler’s book. There 
are others, far too many to quote. To counterbalance these there are 
many acute judgments, interesting points in the discussion of the organi- 
zation of knowledge, and a most commendable desire to demonstrate the 
value of the great tradition for the right understanding of modern thought 
and, consequently, the historical unity of Western civilization. It seems 
unfortunate that this material should be presented in notes, a form of ex- 
position which does not attract readers. Finally, there remains the funda- 
mental point of divergence which affects the whole outlook. It may best 
be indicated by quoting two statements: Professor Adler undertakes to 
translate “the imaginative language of Freud into the clear concepts of 
Thomistic psychology”’; Professor Dingle (Through Science to Philosophy, 
p. 3) refers to “the system of St. Thomas Aquinas, which is not only diffi- 
cult in itself but is inherently inadequate on account of its inexpressibility 
in terms appropriate to modern knowledge.” This will, perhaps, confirm 
Professor Adler’s belief that “the dialectic would benefit from the expres- 
sion of opposite voices on the same points.”’ 
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THE ROLE OF REASON IN POLITICS—ACCORDING 
TO THURMAN ARNOLD 


MAX RHEINSTEIN 


N HIS much-discussed books' on The Symbols of Government and 
The Folklore of Capitalism, Mr. Thurman Arnold, professor at the 
Yale Law School and now assistant attorney-general of the United 
States, has taken under observation the political ideologies which are 
current in the United States of the 1930’s. He has observed that influ- 
ential circles in this country adhere to certain economic and political be- 
liefs which he regards not only as not being in conformity with observable 
economic and political facts but also as obstructing necessary construc- 
tive action. He finds that Americans hold such beliefs as that the free 
interplay of the economic forces will result in a predestined harmony, 
that government should be one of laws and not of men, that enlightened 
businessmen, if only left alone by meddlesome or grafting politicians, 
will lead the country to perpetual prosperity, while government invari- 
ably and necessarily results in bureaucracy, etc. We need not repeat here 
Mr. Arnold’s list of allegedly common American convictions. Mr. Arnold 
asserts, in addition, that the credo of the Liberty League has found the 
weighty support of the economic and legal scholars of the country, who 
are said to concentrate all their efforts on the “scientific” proof that the 
system of economic laissez faire and a minimum of governmental power 
is not only the best but the only possible one, and that all the troubles of 
the world and of this country are due to our failure to live up to the true 
creed. Why is it, then, Mr. Arnold asks, that the learned economists 
are in such hopeless disagreement when it comes to devising remedies 
for acute problems? Why do discussions on political questions so easily 
degenerate into endless debates about grand political systems and “isms” 
in which nobody ever changes his convictions? Why do people, upon 
mere ideological grounds, object to measures from which they might de- 
rive substantial benefits for themselves? Why is every measure taken 
or suggested by the present administration discussed under the aspect 
of its inherent conduciveness toward fascism or communism instead of 
its merits or demerits with respect to the immediate problem at hand? 
Why all this excitement about generalities instead of cool-headed, ob- 
jective discussion of concrete issues? 
* The Symbols of Government. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1935. Pp. 278. 
The Folklore of Capitalism. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937. Pp. 400. 
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With a deep sigh, Mr. Arnold compares the sterile disputations of the 
social scientists with the matter-of-fact discussions of the doctors. They 
indulged in similarly foolish controversies in the dark ages, when the 
medical faculty of the Sorbonne solemnly protested, in a public parade, 
the use of quinine as being irreconcilable with their cherished theories 
about the nature of the human body and its humors. But that was long 
ago. Nowadays, doctors are no longer concerned with such senseless con- 
troversies. They observe the facts of nature; they experiment; they try 
out new methods of treatment; and their discussions center around prob- 
lems of therapeutic technique. Why cannot social scientists approach 
their problems with the same ‘“‘matter-of-factness’’? 

According to Mr. Arnold, the answers to all these questions are ob- 
vious as soon as we have recognized the function which symbols and 
folklore play in society—in every society and not only in those primitive 
civilizations of which the anthropologists report. Mr. Arnold’s theory 
may, perhaps, be summarized as follows: 

Totems and taboos, rituals and ceremonies, symbols and folklore, have 
a double function in society—first that of “little pictures” which we 
interject between ourselves and the realities of life in order to make them 
look less frightening than they actually are; and, second, the function 
of means of integrating masses of human beings into organized and co- 
herent social groups. We are craving security and, therefore, we are con- 
structing imaginary schemes of things in which everything seems har- 
monious. If such imaginary schemes are believed in common, then, to- 
gether with a stock of common traditions, common tastes and distastes, 
and with ceremonies and rituals performed or witnessed in common, they 
are the forces which hold the social groups together. Whenever men are 
engaged in any continuous co-operative activity they develop organiza- 
tions, and organizations are held together by habits and traditions, and 
by a common institutional creed. Such a creed, in order to be effective, 
must undertake to reconcile all the various and often contradictory ideals 
held by the members of the organization. Therefore, Mr. Arnold con- 
cludes, ‘“‘it must be false,”’ i.e., inconsistent in itself. Such inconsistency 
must be concealed, however, which purpose is served by some ritual in 
which conflicting ideals are reconciled through dramatization. A solemn 
trial, a corporate reorganization, a political campaign, are said to be such 
rituals of social drama. 

The ceremonies which an institution adopts to reconcile its conflicting ideals 
are addressed to its own members, not to outsiders. Therefore, they are seldom 
convincing to the critics of the institution. .... Political arguments in a cam- 
paign are actually addressed only to the side for which they are made. They 
never convince the other side..... Political debate is in reality a series of 
cheers in which each side strives to build up its own morale. 
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Under these and many other aspects, Mr. Arnold investigates the 
nature and functions of current social myths. He investigates them with 
a twofold purpose. As a “‘scientist” he wants to know how society func- 
tions. He is also, however, a man of action who is anxious to take an 
active part in the political life of the nation. He observes how many of 
his academic colleagues are failures when they leave the lecture-room and 
the study to enter the arena of politics. Why is it, Mr. Arnold asks, that 
honest, decent, educated people are so unsuccessful as social reformers, 
while less respectable politicians succeed? Because, so Mr. Arnold be- 
lieves, the intellectuals take their theories seriously. Their function is 
to symbolize the dream of mankind of an ordered world. But govern- 
ment has different functions—viz., “‘to put on a public show” and “‘to 
be exceedingly practical behind the scenes.” This is the lesson intellec- 
tuals have to learn if they want to succeed in politics. And Mr. Arnold 
wants them to suceed in politics. In certain places it even seems as if 
he wanted them to take over the show completely. America, he com- 
plains, has not developed a governing class. Intellectuals are honest, 
kindly, humanitarian, disinterested. How beautifully they could govern 
if they would only learn how to manipulate the symbols of government. 
Here we are probably at the gist of Mr. Arnold’s book: the social scien- 
tist ought to govern the world. He is the modern successor of Plato’s 
philosopher-king, who has, consciously, to resort to propaganda, ritual, 
showmanship, and even lies, when it is for the common good. Mr. Arnold 
wants the new governing class to manipulate the symbols successfully. 
Perhaps he could simply refer them to Hitler’s My Battle. But Mr. Arnold 
asks for a new science of social psychology to undertake this task. 

Such a science is not so entirely new as Mr. Arnold seems inclined to 
believe. The late Professor Edward S. Robinson of Yale was not the 
only one who has been working for the development of a science of psy- 
chology and sociology of ideologies. We have been witnessing the growth 
of such a science for the last hundred years. It may suffice to name Karl 
Marx, Max Weber, Karl Mannheim, Freud, Sorel, Pareto, or Lasswell. 

In so far as Mr. Arnold draws on his own experiences to describe the 
actual functioning of such institutions as corporate reorganization, the 
anti-trust laws, or the political machine, his book is a competent con- 
tribution to this science of psychology and sociology of ideologies. As a 
program for political action, Mr. Arnold’s suggestions are certainly worth 
consideration. His advocacy of cool-headedness in political discussions is 
good advice, and after having once looked at political partisan theories 
through the medium of Mr. Arnold’s “little pictures,” one can hardly 
ever take them quite seriously again. One might also wish success to Mr. 
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Arnold’s courageous attack on the doctrinairism of American political 
discussions and on the current glorification of the businessman. Indeed, 
there is hardly another country where political discussions, provided they 
are allowed at all, are so likely to be carried on in terms of general doc- 
trines as they are in the United States. From the days when Jefferson 
was denounced for Jacobinism to the time when Franklin Roosevelt is 
accused of being both a Fascist and a Communist, doctrinairism has char- 
acterized the oratory of political and forensic speakers in the United 
States. Slogans and the creation of vague fears, rather than concrete 
arguments, are used to fight concrete political measures. Mr. Arnold is 
right in attacking such reasoning not only as sterile but also as dangerous. 
He is also right when he holds up to ridicule the picture of a society which 
is too much patterned after the ideals and interests of the businessman. 
There are other groups in society whose ideals and interests do not always 
coincide with and correspond to those of the businessman. There are not 
only the masses of the workers, but also the farmers and the growing 
army of white-collar employees, of technicians, and of government func- 
tionaries. Besides, the exclusive domination of the spirit of the trader in 
a country is a decisive disadvantage if it comes to a clash with a country 
where more aggressive ideals are cherished. Mr. Arnold has put his 
fingers on these danger spots of American political life; and, in so doing, 
he has rendered, so it seems to me, a distinct service to the country. 
His admonitions have found a wide echo. No wonder! What he has 
to say is timely, and it is said well and effectively. Mr. Arnold has a 
facile pen, a unique gift for striking expressions and paradoxes. He is 
fond of the bon mot and hardly ever can he suppress the crack that comes 
to his witty mind. Not only his undertaking but also his style are remi- 
niscent of Swift and Voltaire. Such sensational books are bound to be 
widely read and discussed, to become fashionable, and to exert influence. 
But they are also likely to be misunderstood, especially when their au- 
thor indulges in exaggerations and overgeneralizations, as Mr. Arnold 
does. Indeed, his exaggerations and overgeneralizations are so crude, 
naive, and unscientific that one must be astonished to encounter them in 
the books of a man of the sagacity and social consciousness of Mr. Arnold. 
His generalizations are threefold. The first is his often repeated state- 
ment that the law, in all its phenomena and activities, is never anything 
else than ritual, performed for the purpose of either reconciling conflicting 
social ideals or of imbuing us with a false though consoling sense of social 
security. There are other passages in Mr. Arnold’s books in which he 
quite clearly distinguishes between “technical” or “practical” knowledge 
and ritualistic theories. The sweeping proposition that all legal thought 
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is social ceremony is as astonishing as the statement that the American 
Law Institute’s attempt to reformulate the unwieldly mass of American 
case law in a simplified “Restatement” is pure ceremony and ritual. It 
may be perfectly true that certain axioms of law, and especially of con- 
stitutional law, belong to those symbols and ideologies which have no 
other function than that of integrating society, but legal rules are also 
expressions of the balance of power existing in a particular society be- 
tween different social groups; they are, sometimes, expressions of social 
ideals; and, finally and perhaps most frequently, they are mere technical 
tools in a machinery designed to preserve the peace and to keep society 
going. 

The second of Mr. Arnold’s overgeneralizations is his statement that 
ideologies and symbols are generally developed not for the purpose of 
hiding or justifying the selfish interests of individuals or groups, but for 
the more mystical purposes of social consolation and integration. Few 
people will doubt today that this latter function is an important one for 
majiy of the ideologies and symbols of the present and the past. To say 
that it is the only one can be explained only as a naive attempt to win 
over to Mr. Arnold’s political ideals certain influential social groups whose 
current political ambitions he combats. 

The third and most serious of Mr. Arnold’s overgeneralizations is his 
proposition that social philosophy is never anything more than either a 
rationalization or a battle-cry. This statement, which he repeats over 
and over again, is connected with a curious abuse of the word “philoso- 
phy,” which, without distinctions, he sometimes applies to every effort of 
systematization in any field of science, and sometimes uses as a general 
label for all abstruse or sterile doctrinairism. Indeed, when doctrinair- 
isms are dressed up as philosophy, a layman may be excused when be 
becomes confused about the meaning of the term “philosophy.” A man 
who writes as a social scientist, however, ought to know better and to be 
able to distinguish between doctrinairisms and that genuine search for 
ultimate values which we call philosophy. Statements that nothing but 
passions govern the world and that reason never guides man, but only 
provides him with after-made rationalizations and justifications, are not 
only shortsighted but bring Mr. Arnold dangerously near to those modern 
anti-rationalists and preachers of full-bloodedness who see man no longer 
as a rational animal but as an animal pure and simple. 

While for ages the sages of the world have striven for the right balance 
between reason and passion, the modern prophets of the antinomy of 
“life” and “spirit” renounce the guidance of reason for the worship of 
unguided “living.” If everything is reduced to mythos, not only history 
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and science become devoid of all meaning, but man is left bewildered in a 
senseless world, without ends and aims to strive for, and no other stand- 
ard is left for the determination of values than that of power and success. 

That such is not Mr. Arnold’s ultimate belief is apparent from his 
own book. His most consistent hope and demand is that “kindly, humani- 
tarian, and tolerant people” should govern the world. He never tires of 
praising the doctors whose methods the new governing class should learn 
to use. He is constantly amazed as to why social scientists still worry 
about systems of government and society, while doctors go ahead curing 
ills. It never occurs to him that doctors are in agreement as to what the 
ills are which they undertake to cure. But what are the ills that states- 
men ought to cure? What one man regards as a social evil is to another a 
social good. Not before we have established the sort of society we regard 
as the good one can we proceed to discuss and apply practical measures. 
Mr. Arnold takes it for granted that that society is the good one which 
is desired by kindly, humanitarian, and tolerant people. Perhaps not all 
of these kindly, humanitarian, and tolerant people are in complete agree- 
ment with each other as to the good society. Perhaps they do not know 
themselves. And why shall their ideal of society be the good one? Why 
not that of unkindly, intolerant, and warlike heroic people? Shall we 
despair of an answer to these questions? Or shall we continue to believe 
that reason will help us to find our way? 

The “thinking man” may be mistaken when he believes that all his 
rationalizations are expressions of the truth. Mr. Arnold may be right 
in his proposition that reason’s function is often that of providing us with 
rationalizations for our loyalties to organizations and institutions. This 
is one level of applied reason. To emphasize its existence and to analyze 
it is a scientific achievement. Although promising beginnings have been 
made in this field by psychoanalysts, sociologists, and poets, much re- 
mains to be done. Mr. Arnold himself has made a valuable contribution. 
To say, however, that reason can never do more than provide us with 
after-made rationalizations, that it never guides us in our lives, is a per- 
version of all history of civilization. Such gross overstatements can only 
lay open Mr. Arnold’s work to attacks which detract attention from his 
positive contributions. That his scorn for reason does not reflect Mr. 
Arnold’s own better judgment is shown by the last page of his book, 
where he finds well-chosen words for the role of reason and understanding 
as our guides in politics. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO LAW SCHOOL 








ARE POLITICS MORAL? 
GLENN NEGLEY 


HE distance between the prongs of dilemmatic horns increases 

the farther they are projected from the substance in which they 

take root. Ina discussion of “Political Morality” in this Journal 
(October, 1938) Professor Arthur Liebert projected the alternatives of 
human activity so far that a real dilemma was created thereby; the horn 
upon which he pinned himself appears hardly less deadly than that which 
he avoided. Man indeed faces an unpromising future if, in his dissatisfac- 
tion with the inept platitudes of “personal responsibility, self-determina- 
tion, and of freedom,” he has no choice but to turn to a rigidly determin- 
istic “morality which finds its sources exclusively in political considera- 
tions and deferences.”’ 

This dichotomy of “political determination”’ versus ‘“self-determina- 
tion” seems to me a very questionable disjunction of the factors of human 
activity. In the first place it is a much too simple statement of the com- 
plex problem of individual activity and social organization. That the 
rigidity of totalitarian political structure should afford the only possible 
alternative to the insufficiencies evidenced by crass individualism appears 
an arbitrary limitation of the possibilities of human activity and organiza- 
tion. That the intelligence of man should find itself forced to choose 
between a liberty which is stupid license and a security which is irrational 
determination—that is to render trivial all the factors of activity, organi- 
zation, and intelligence. 

Such rigid alternatives are possible only at the emotional level of dis- 
course, and the emotional or ideological level appears to be common to 
discussions of “liberalism” versus ‘‘totalitarianism.”’ I hold no brief for 
totalitarian governments; most of us would have little difficulty in match- 
ing Professor Liebert’s antipathies, hate for hate; but I seriously question 
that the emotionalism of “‘liberal’”’ attitudes of defense will be conducive 
to any other clarification than the questionable settlement of war, the 
final diremption of ideological emotionalism. 

As a matter of fact, it appears that “liberalism” is beating with its own 
symbols the very chant of the dictators, but with so much clatter and 
confusion that the tune is well-nigh drowned in the accompaniment. 
Professor Liebert contends that totalitarian governments have subordi- 
nated morality to politics, whereas it is his belief that moral values can be 
maintained only if politics are subordinated to morality. The terminology 
in which this argument is cast is confusing; what Professor Liebert ap- 
parently intends is that certain social movements are expressive of a kind 
of morality which is not consistent with the principles of personal ideal- 
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ism, which Professor Liebert prefers to other ideologies. It may well be 
true that the “transfer of all hopes and expectations, as well as all vital 
social functions, to the state is purely an act of self defense’; but the 
important questions are: Transfer by whom? Defense of what? Defense 
against what? Until some factual determination of these important as- 
pects is made, it seems rather presumptuous to declare cavalierly that 
such a transfer is a ‘“‘mockery of morality and a transgression against the 
spirit of humanity and the dignity of man.” 

Professor Liebert’s dilemma arises partly from an incautious use of the 
terms “politics” and “state.” It is questionable that politics can be de- 
fined as other than the tool or instrument of morality, whatever form the 
morality may take. This seems to be admitted in the statement that “the 
principal tools of the state for its striving for power are politics,” but this 
nice discrimination of politics and state is not maintained. As the argu- 
ment against “‘political morality” proceeds, no distinctions are made in 
“state,” “politics,” or “public authority,” all of which are set off in op- 
position to “‘morality” and “human ethics.” At the outset Professor Lie- 
bert grants that the ‘“‘main characteristic of the state is always power, and 
to this it is entitled”’; and the tools of state-power are described as politics. 
What precisely constitutes the state is not made clear, although it is 
asserted that ‘“‘the most profound and the most beautiful motive by which 
men are led to mutual union is the one of love, for love is based on self- 
chosen, free, and mutual consent.’”’ Unless we are to espouse anarchy, this 
condition of “mutual union” appears to be the most desirable form of 
state organization. 

If the state is such an institution of “mutual union,” it is clear that 
politics become the tool of love, freedom, security, consent, or whatever 
other “motive’’ finds implementation in the structure of the state. Nei- 
ther love nor freedom nor consent nor any other moral motive can thus be 
designated as the technique or tool of political activity. The relation be- 
tween the motives of the state of mutual union and the politics which, as 
a power mechanism, implement that state, is by no means an immediate 
relation. Politics are not determinants of the state structure. According 
to Professor Liebert’s own description, the inference must be that some 
kind of morality constitutes the fundamental motive-power of the state; 
and this is as true of totalitarian as of democratic states, albeit there may 
be a wide divergence in the kinds of morality involved. Politics remain 
subordinate to the state and hence to the moral motive of the state. 

The absence of immediate relation between the moral motives which 
ground the state and the politics which are the instruments of state-power 
makes clear the fact that different moral ideologies may find it convenient 
to utilize similar political instruments. The distinction between ideologi- 
cal principles and methodological devices is thus made real, and confusion 
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is bound to result if it is ignored. Thus it is that a liberalism which coun- 
tenances techniques of lynching, conquest, dictation to minorities of 
lesser states, and other forms of discrimination may at the same time 
disclaim with fervor the moral depravity of totalitarian states which use 
those same methods, although somewhat more efficiently. 

On this view, the transfer of functions to the state as a mutual union, 
inasmuch as this transfer is a political activity, may be described as a 
political problem, not a moral one. It does not necessarily imply a revalua- 
tion of moral standards; it may well indicate simply a revision of tech- 
niques for the better attainment of the values which are supposed to 
constitute the motivation of the state. With or without justification, it 
may bespeak a contention that the techniques of liberalism do not serve 
to maintain the moral values it proclaims. Tone-deaf liberals play the 
notes but fail to hear the tune they pipe. Such a transfer of hopes and 
functions to the state is most certainly proceeding apace in the United 
States; on moral grounds, according to the foregoing argument, the dis- 
tinction between liberalism and totalitarianism is one of degree, not of 
kind. What is indicated is simply that individuals or citizens are be- 
ginning to feel that the desired values of choice and freedom are possible 
of attainment and maintenance only when attached to the security char- 
acteristic of a state organization. 

The distinction is, then, not one of morality but one of politics, of 
method or technique; and observation indicates that, in respect to politics, 
the distinction is at times vague. This is precisely the contention of 
totalitarian doctrine: that politics are subordinated to the moral purpose 
of the state. That the totalitarian state can adduce a motive of ‘‘mutual 
consent” appears quite likely, if observation be conducted without emo- 
tion. Totalitarian politics are thus justified as an adequate expression of 
the state-morality which they attempt to implement; and political dif- 
ferences resolve into differences of opinion as to moral motivation. On 
Professor Liebert’s own grounds, this is a matter of self-determination; 
and the self-determination of minorities is thus established on firm moral 
grounds. 

This is the paradoxical and distasteful conclusion of individualism’s 
denunciation of totalitarianism. Politics must indeed “be subordinated 
to moral law”’; but the subordination is of the kind that defines politics as 
a method or instrument, not as a subsidiary sort of ideological mechanism. 
The failure to realize the distinct nature of politics is the source of liberal- 
ism’s notable political inefficiency, but liberalism seems determined “to 
fight it out” on the line of ideological emotion even though this may mean 
the inevitable dissipation of its forces. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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THE AESTHETIC OBJECT: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
VALUE. By E. Jordan. Bloomington, Ind.: Principia Press, 1937. 
Pp. 275. 

Professor Jordan sees at the basis of aesthetic theory two problems 
fundamental in the general domain of philosophy. One of these problems 
is about the nature of the aesthetic experience; the other concerns ‘‘the 
logical structure of the aesthetic object, and its status within the total 
structure of reality” (p. ix). While the first of these questions engages the 
author’s interest and yields searching psychological analysis of aesthetic 
experiences, it is the latter problem of the aesthetic object which he re- 
gards as central in aesthetic theory. This book is an essay in the meta- 
physics of values. 

The first step toward understanding seems here to be an exposure of 
psychological theories in aesthetics as unsound. Hedonism and “signifi- 
cant form,” Santayana and Croce, all subjectivist theories, though they 
may be eloquent and poetical in reporting our feelings about beauty, fail 
to exhibit the true beauty object that is. Jordan rejects the common dis- 
tinction between science as dealing with objective existence and aesthetics 
as concerned with our purely personal responses and sentiments. His own 
distinction is between two forms of knowledge: the intellective and the 
contemplative. They are both forms and results of cognition; they both 
have or intend to have objective reference; what distinguishes them is the 
direction of their functions and the differences in their objects. We must 
not oppose mind to nature. “Space and time are the physical world in 
mind; and time and space are forms of mind in nature” (pp. 58 f.). Even 
so, the synthesis of color-tone in feeling is no less substantial because it is 
so thoroughly mental-personal. Jordan’s theory intends an account of 
reality as yielding to a twofold cognitive view and a twofold set of cate- 
gories. The idea of this duality guides his discussion. The parallel lists 
of categories, “Concepts of Value Logic” and “Concepts of Existence 
Logic,” drawn on page 86, should interest the student of philosophical 
method. Four of the value categories are methodological: appropriate- 
ness, ambiguity, analogy, and cumulation (corresponding to the existen- 
tial categories of consistency, contradiction, identity, and continuity). 
They concern the processes and attitudes in our apprehension of aesthetic 
objects. 
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The logical categories of value are examined next, starting with color 
and tone. These are regarded by the author as forms of contemplative 
intuition corresponding to space and time in scientific-existential cogni- 
tion. And just as space and time are not disparate but as space-time form 
the substance of existence, so color and tone involve each other, and color- 
tone is the substance of value. That is, “for cultural reality the ultimate 
substance is feeling, and . . . . the ground and basis of feeling is the color- 
tone reality which gives body to feeling at every point and every instant”’ 
(pp. 144 f.). Now dynamic feeling is rhythm, the principle of objectivity 
for pure color-tone formations and of discrimination for the forms of art 
objects. Our experience is a nisus toward rhythm; in it our sense through 
experience becomes life. This dynamic rhythm may be traced in the vari- 
ous fields of aesthetic experience. In the determination and grasping of 
the aesthetic object by the active function of a living rhythm in thought, 
the most elementary value category is line. Line cuts up space into geo- 
metrical contours, which become the limiting conditions of objects; line 
has a concrete meaning in the aspect of direction and suggests a dynamic- 
material purposiveness, and it also connotes distance. In aesthetic experi- 
ence line comes to have a figurative-symbolic meaning, cumulatively lead- 
ing up to mass, or feeling with the essential attribute of exteriority. Mass 
in turn creates itself form. These two interpenetrate and thus constitute 
objectivity. But while form implies shape and surface and contour, it also 
connotes design, perfected individual form. In design the other aesthetic 
concepts find their full meaning. Design creates an object that is indi- 
vidual, not incorporeal-subjective but incorporate-objective and real. So 
we achieve and experience Beauty, a regulative principle for aesthetic ob- 
jects, but really living in the objects it informs. 

Beauty expresses the proportion and harmony of objects in the mutual 
operation of all the aesthetic categories. It is the standard: an object 
that is also an objective type or constitutional law. Different variations 
from this beauty-standard represent various aesthetic types. Jordan ex- 
amines five of these: the ugly, the sublime, the tragic, the comic, and the 
grotesque. The reader of these closing five chapters should recognize not 
only the author’s freedom from hackneyed traditional analyses but also 
the stimulating power of the original treatment. The ugly is not regarded 
as merely the opposite of the beautiful. It is not an aesthetic blank, but 
in its real aesthetic nature differs from the typic beautiful in defective ap- 
propriateness; it is distorted and deformed. The sublime is not to be un- 
derstood, as the old doctrines have it, in terms of fear and awe, but ob- 
jectively it fails of beauty because of disproportion of mass, which dispro- 
portion may be either in excess or in deficiency. The essence of tragedy is 
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regarded as lying in its manifestation that within the conditions of life 
value is cosmically incompatible with existence. This inevitably tragic 
character of life is inexorable; in recognizing it but also thumbing his nose 
as his comment, yet thumbing it with dignity and grace, man achieves 
comedy. When this principle of humor experiences exaggerated distor- 
tion, it passes beyond the partial disturbance of harmony manifested in 
the sublime, the tragic, or the comic. This primordial formlessness is ex- 
pressed in the grotesque. 

Even this brief report of the contents of Professor Jordan’s book might 
indicate the keenness and the penetrating power of the thought that has 
gone into it. Our outline of its logical structure, necessarily abstract, does 
not do justice to the characteristic dry humor and irony which enliven the 
style, the more effective because yielded as it were by the wit of the logic 
and not by the desire to amuse, to which Jordan would have us believe 
him indifferent. There are unexpected aesthetic insights and impressions 
here, as coming from a writer who probes art while disavowing any com- 
petence in the arts. But the especial value of this book is in its pursuit of 
the metaphysical implications of aesthetics. 

RaposLav A. TSANOFF 
Rice Institute 


THE PuHILosopuy or LAw or James Witson. By William F. Obering. 

Washington: Catholic University of America, 1938. Pp. 276. 

Dr. Obering’s book is, indeed, a summary of Catholic doctrine in the 
form of commentary on and occasional criticism of Wilson’s lectures and 
other writing on law. The similarities are emphasized and occasional dif- 
ferences noted. To the non-Catholic, the occasional attacks on those not 
in the great tradition have a familiar sound. For the most part, however, 
the treatment is thoughtful and helpful. 

The author starts his discussion with a chapter on man and the world. 
He defends zealously the thesis that there is an external reality, attacking 
straw-man versions of the views of philosophers who are supposed to have 
doubted it. He emphasizes the rationality of man, and the importance 


} 


of a belief in God, particularly as a necessary basis for just punishment. 
Turning to the law, the leading theme is natural law and its relation to 
positive law and the state. Natural law is treated most effectively as the 
consequence of uniformities in human nature, along with many varieties, 
and their treatment by rulers. Systematic students of many persuasions 


—for example, Freudians—might well subscribe to much that is said. 
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In some cases the author seems to have more difficulty than in others 
in showing the continuity of Catholic and classical American doctrine. 
Examples are the natural right of property and the consent of the gov- 
erned. In the case of property, at any rate, the differences are mostly to 
the credit of the Catholic doctrine. The treatment of the consent of the 
governed, which runs through the entire book, is inferior to other por- 
tions of the work. Wilson and Obering consider the consent of the gov- 
erned the natural foundation for the state. But they observe that this is 
neither universal consent nor suffrage, nor any particular form of govern- 
ment; nor is consent of the governed the true justification for the Ameri- 
can Revolution, which was merely the result of insistence on the consti- 
tutional rights of Englishmen. It is difficult to see what is left of consent 
but submission. Recognition that government is carried on by those 
whose engineering, business, or political talents give them power would 
not, as the author seems to feel, prevent a criticism of their conduct by 
reference to general principles of justice or mental health. 

The curious combination of mythology and good human sense which 
pervades this book and others like it is an interesting phenomenon. “The 
names divine of Jesus and Jehovah”’ do not, indeed, explicitly appear— 
but they are there, as well as the God which stands for the order and value 
in the world. God’s plan is so clearly known as to justify the electrocution 
of the free-willed product of the slums—the idea of God’s plan does not 
serve merely as a way of thinking about the antinomy of good and evil. 

Throughout, pragmatic justifications of myth appear. It is not merely 
a device for securing mental health. It is as well an indispensable means 
of discipline and basis for law. The church may be right, and if so it would 
be well for the scholars to produce some stout myths in emulation of Com- 
munist and Fascist leaders and the church. 

Scholars are at present, however, acting on another hypothesis. They 
will, therefore, be more interested in remembering to what an extent 
Catholic doctrine is a repository of much of the good sense of Western 
civilization. Dealing with a ‘“‘sacred disease,” Hippocrates ridiculed the 
view that it was more sacred than others. “All are divine, and all are 
governed by natural laws.’”’ His contemporaries, Socrates and Thucydides, 
dealt similarly with emotion and thought. It was left to their successors 
to build a new supernatural superstructure. But the Hippocratic and 
Socratic influences have persisted. Today, psychiatrists are helping to 
introduce new order into our views of crime, the relations of parents and 
children, love, self-direction, and security. Economists can tell us that we 
cannot indefinitely get more by producing less, or permit either panicky 
deflation or exuberant inflation to run its course. 
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All are agreed that it is inevitable and desirable to seek some natural 
orderly basis for law. While conducting their adventurous explorations 
into human nature, psychologists and economists alike appear to recom- 
mend that in most matters the rest of us stick to more or less systematic 
good sense. If we want to see where much of our good sense comes from, 
to test our own notions against tradition, and occasionally to see in a 
glaring light how mythology and theology have twisted sense, a good way 
of doing so is to go to Catholic social science. The present volume seems 
a good introduction to the field. It is the first in a projected series of 
philosophical] studies to be published under the auspices of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association, which will doubtless be studied with 


considerable interest. 
MALCOLM SHARP 


University of Chicago 


LE Juir DELINQUANT. By Liebmann Hersch. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1938. 

Pp. 97. Fr. 15. 

The term “Jewishness”’ denotes, most objectively, a group of social 
habits—or, rather, two groups, the actual and the attributed; and anti- 
Semitism can be represented as an equally traditional, equally dualistic 
counterpattern. For this reason, factual light on Jew vis-a-vis non-Jew 
will probably be furnished, if at all, by sociological researches. Quantita- 
tive methods are difficult to apply here, but less open to gratuitous inter- 
pretation than is the case history; and a study of Jews must be a study of 
and for the whole social body if it is to earn a place in the literature of so- 
cial science. Professor Hersch’s monograph, although it applies no new 
techniques, appears to deserve such a place because it records the dis- 
tinctive delinquency rates of a minority group throughout an entire mod- 
ern nation. That it suggests, infrequently, the tract or the pamphlet will 
be excused in these troubled times by men of good will. The study is 
doubtless already familiar to many American readers, for it originally ap- 
peared in an English translation, as a series of articles in the Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology during 1936-37. 

There were three million Jews in Poland during the years studied, mak- 
ing up nearly one-tenth of the republic’s population, and they were three- 
fourths urban while the remainder of the population was four-fifths rural. 
The Jews were twenty times more frequently occupied in commercial pur- 
suits. Professor Hersch determines the number of convictions per 10,000 
population per year among Jews as compared to the four other religious 
confessions, for various geographical regions, for the city of Warsaw, and 
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for eighteen crime classifications and forty subheads, as well as the three 
main criminal categories. Only a few outstanding results can be noted. 

For all crimes taken together throughout Poland, the rate of Jewish 
delinquency is about one-half that of the non-Jews as a whole. This is in 
spite of the fact that urban delinquency rates are double those of the rural 
areas, where comparatively few Jews live. In two of the three major cate- 
gories, crimes against property and crimes against persons, the Jew has 
substantially less than one-half the criminality of the non-Jewish popula- 
tion. In one of the three, crimes against the state, the Jewish rate out- 
strips the Gentile, principally through resistance to military service, in- 
fringement of public monopolies, illicit speculation, and mendicancy. 
Bribery of public officials, a public crime with a low absolute total among 
both Jews and non-Jews, is more common with Jews. Of crimes against 
property, only in fraudulent commercial transactions does the Jew have 
an elevated rate, and this is notably lower than the non-Jewish urban rate 
as indicated by Warsaw statistics. 

Indeed, in Warsaw, out of forty classifications covering all types of 
crimes, only infringement of state monopolies, resistance to military serv- 
ice, and espionage (very rare in any case) show a higher incidence among 
Jews than among non-Jews. In all violent crimes—burglary, assault, rob- 
bery, destruction of public property, resisting authorities, murder, rape— 
and in bigamy and abnormal sexuality, the Jewish rate is far below the 
Gentile, both in Warsaw and in general. Warsaw’s non-Jews are nearly 
twice as likely to engage in illegal political associations and propaganda as 
are her Jews—although, in what was Russian Poland as a whole, Jewish 
conviction rates for this crime exceed the non-Jew’s. For receipt and sale 
of stolen goods, the only crime under the heading “theft” in which Polish 
Jews have a higher rate than non-Jews, the Jews in Warsaw have only 
one-half the delinquency of the urban non-Jews. Speculation, bribery, 
and mendicancy are likewise more common among Warsaw’s non-Jews; 
they appear to be “Jewish crimes,”’ says the author, because they are 
urban crimes. Maintenance of disorderly houses, the one sexual crime in 
which Polish Jews have a slightly higher rate than their compatriots, is 
centered around the town of Lodz; Jewish convictions on that score in 





Warsaw approach zero. 

Polish women in general have one-third the delinquency rates of men, 
and the Jewish women have a degree of criminality which can literally be 
classed as negligible. Whereas Jewish delinquency rates at Warsaw for 
both sexes together are one-third those of the remainder of the popula- 
tion, feminine Jewish criminality there is one-fifth that of non-Jewish 
women. The majority of crimes among Jewish women are crimes “against 
the state and public order,” such as the infringement of monopolies. 
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Hersch closes with a single generalization—that the graver the crime, 
the less likely, apparently, is the Polish Jew to commit it—and a discus- 
sion of the need for a weighted delinquency measure in the comparative 
study of crime. 

Of an equal number of Polish Jews and non-Jews, then, about one-half 
as many Jews will be criminals as non-Jews. The Jewish criminal is thus 
less typical of his group, which, while forcibly segregated and culturally 
distinct, is literate, long-urbanized, and strictly controlled by family and 
religious training in a morality close to the Western codes. He is some- 
what more likely than the non-Jew to be convicted for certain non-violent 
urban crimes with a low incidence among both groups. 

All these figures, it must be remembered, say absolutely nothing about 
the personal character and original nature of the individual Gentiles and 
Jews making up the population of Poland, who are pretty much as you 
and I. This isa truth of human relations (and of biology!) fundamental! to 
any honest, self-limiting social science. 

HELEN SINGER 
Denver 


TimE, CAUSE AND ETERNITY. By J. L. Stocks. London: Macmillan. 6s. 


This posthumous work comprises the ‘Forwood Lectures” delivered 
in the University of Liverpool, 1935, and represents the author’s most 
important contribution to pure philosophy. A Foreword from the pen of 
the Archbishop of York is added, and the Index is furnished by Professor 
Samuel Alexander. Had Stocks lived, the theme of these lectures would 
almost certainly have been developed into a major work. As no indica- 
tion is given of revision the reader is left to assume that the lectures ap- 
pear in their original form. 

The book falls naturally into three parts. In the first the author brings 
the weight of his Aristotelian scholarship to bear on the task of elucidating 
those points of permanent significance to be found in the Metaphysics. 
The review which he gives of speculation prior to the time of Aristotle cul- 
minates in the conclusion that ‘“‘an eternal order is needed to account for 
the temporal”’ (p. 13). He then traces Aristotle’s development of this 
felt need in the famous “‘Doctrine of the Four Causes,’’ which the author 
frees from the later interpretations of the “Schoolmen” and represents as 
a highly speculative attempt to deal with the live problems of Aristotle’s 
own time. While admitting the hypothetical nature of the Aristotelian 
solution, Stocks maintains that the doctrine was molded and governed by 
the postulates arising out of the problems, and that these problems, in 
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altered form, remain with us today. Matter, conceived of as inert and 
malleable; change and movement; the not unnatural notion of direction, 
developing into teleology; and, partly consequent upon this last, partly 
arising from other considerations, the idea of an eternal order or Platonic 
“‘form’’; these notions, of necessity, formed the matrix of the Aristotelian 
doctrine. Stocks considers that the prevailing Greek idea of the cyclical 
character of natural processes, of development and deterioration repeating 
itself without end, of the constant approach to the ideal and the constant 
withdrawal, influenced Aristotle in making the strict cleavage between the 
temporal and the eternal seen in his division of the four causes. This view 
of process as incapable of ultimate achievement, and the segregation of 
the “material cause” from the “efficient,” “final,” and “formal” causes, 
accounts, in the author’s opinion, for Aristotle’s failure to give a satis- 
factory interpretation of the universe. 

In the second part of the book Stocks examines the modern notions of 
cause as found in the fields of science and history. In his consideration of 
such knotty problems as quantum states he indulges in numerous shrewd 
criticisms of those who would “spiritualize’’ science, and concludes, “‘in 
Aristotelian language its province is the material cause, and explanations 
from that angle will always remain insufficient to render a full account of 
the world” (p. 80). His main contention may readily be granted, but on 
two points he appears to have been a little incautious. First when he says, 
“T hope that I may treat as negligible the vulgar delusion that matter 
ceases to be material when it loses its grossness or hardness or solidity”’ 
(p. 73). It is interesting to place beside this statement the comment of 
Sir James Jeans made after describing the behavior of a shower of elec- 
trons bouncing off a metal plate, “we are beginning to suspect that we 
live in a universe of waves and nothing but waves” (The Mysterious Uni- 
verse, chap. ii); here Sir James is obviously using the word “‘universe”’ in 
the limited sense of the field of science. It is not inconceivable that those 
who persist in using the term ‘“‘matter”’ in so conservative a manner may 
be placing themselves in an artificial position. Second, the subtle sug- 
gestion that spontaneity, as distinct from mechanistic determinism, 
should it be found to exist in the field of science, is something with which 
scientific method could not cope, would appear to imply that the same 
method, used by the philosopher under the name of logic, would be unable 
to cope with spontaneity in human nature; which is a rather difficult posi- 
tion for the author, as he is very much concerned with human spontane- 
ity. Two features emerge from this examination of the fields of science and 
history. The modern scientist demands a greater significance for what for 
the moment can be called the ‘‘material cause”; and the historian’s belief 
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in spontaneity, which Stocks assumes after examining the viewpoints of 
Bury and Bergson, involving as it does the notion of progress and the 
possibility of ultimate achievement, conflicts with Aristotle's view of proc- 
ess as cyclical and ineffectual. Stocks then contrasts the spontaneity of 
the historian with the “‘mechanistic materialism” of the scientist, and 
spontaneity is explained in terms of the higher of Aristotle’s four causes 
rather than in terms of the “‘material cause.’”’ His point is a good one, but, 
as has been already suggested, it is not quite convincing. A tendency is 
shown to make the division too rigid. 

The final section of the book contains the positive contribution. The 
Hegelian atmosphere which pervades the work is well seen in the state- 
ment, ‘These two powerful modern movements [i.e., the scientific and the 
historical] we found on analysis to be no natural allies, to be indeed in 
many respects natural rivals and opponents, and some of the incoheren- 
cies of modern thought may well be due to failure to harmonise these two 
influences” (p. 154). That Stocks does not despise the past is evidenced 
by the Platonic and Cartesian sources of the solution which he adopts. 
The universe is viewed as a hierarchy of levels of existence; the higher 
levels can view the lower—and, indeed, act upon them as far as the limita- 
tions of the lower permit—but the lower can only indicate the higher in 
terms of potentiality, and that obscurely. For Stocks, the eternal order is 
found present in the “self,” though the psychologists may quarrel with 
his readiness to ignore the still unresolved problem of memory, implicit in 
the statement, “A self which is merely a succession of conscious states is 
not a self in the sense required and is not capable of apprehending succes- 
sion” (p. 140). The author seizes upon Bosanquet’s assertion of the “‘rela- 
tive timelessness” of a conscious self (Gifford Lectures, 1911), and then 
climbs to his conclusion by a most unfortunate dialectical slip. In the pas- 
sage, “the conscious mind, then, by its knowledge of itself, and by the dis- 
closure contained in this of its active operation on temporal processes, is 
guaranteed as more than temporal” (p. 150). The reference to the mind’s 
operation on temporal processes does not necessarily imply any more than 
the action of one temporal process upon other temporal processes, though 
Stocks evidently considers that it does. He confuses the adjective ‘‘tem- 
poral” with the substantive, as is seen in his consequent reference to “the 
temporal” and to “time and the time-process”’ (p. 151). Working on the 
principle of a hierarchy of planes, Stocks, by the introduction of the “effi- 
cient cause”’ into the sphere of the temporal, claims that he satisfies the 
materialistic principle that the higher levels are explicable in terms of 
the lower, provided that the scientist is content with the restricted type 
of explanation which the author’s view of the field of science imposes. 
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Again, it is held that the assertion of the timeless nature of the self recog- 
nizes the existence of spontaneity. Thus the gulfs between science and 
history, and between these two and the Aristotelian doctrine of the “four 
causes,” are bridged. Time becomes an integral part of eternity but on a 
lower and less exhaustive plane, in the sense that the eternal—i.e., the 
“formal cause”’—stands in a causal or functional relation to the temporal. 
The suggestion is that the “formal cause’’ operates on matter, as far as the 
limitations of matter permit, in the realm of the eternal by means of the 
“final cause”’—i.e., ‘the end toward which ”—and in the temporal sphere 
by means of the “efficient cause.”’ A defect in the thesis is the lack of 
clarity on the relationship between spontaneity and the three higher 
causes. 

The author’s questionable picture of the universe in terms of a bounded 
totality can be passed over as irrelevant to his main theme (pp. 125-28). 
Similarly, the statement which appears at the end of the book, “spirit it- 
self must be shown to be eternal before the eternity of ‘values’ can be 
shown to have any real meaning” (p. 159), is beside the point; it is an in- 
teresting illustration, however, of the author’s tendency to make arbitrary 
divisions and so increase the difficulty of achieving a satisfactory syn- 
thesis. 

Numerous debatable assumptions are made throughout the work, but 
where Stocks is conscious of these he takes pains to draw the reader’s at- 
tention to them. This thesis is not the work of an academic system-builder 
with a passion for resurrecting worn-out theories. Discerning opponents 
will recognize it as a genuine and stimulating attempt to resolve certain 
crucial modern difficulties; and when full allowance has been made for the 
book’s aumerous deficiencies, it remains a brilliant and valuable piece of 
speculative thinking. 

G. STANLEY WHITBY 
Glasgow, Scotland 


THE Human Situation. (The Gifford Lectures at the University of 
Glasgow, 1935-37.) By W. Macneile Dixon. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1938. Pp. 437. $3.00. 

Rarely does this reviewer undertake a review with more enthusiasm 
but equally with more despair at conveying the rich and unforgettable 
quality of the product of an extraordinarily fertile mind than is here the 
case. For at hand is a profound, delightful excursion into the nature of 
life’s basic problems. Yet it is so conceived and executed that it falls read- 
ily into no familiar category of letters. It is the articulate overflowing of 
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the full cup of a wise man’s reflection upon life today. It is not systematic 
in the usual sense; it is not logical in the pedantic manner. Syllogism gives 
way to epigram; personal insights and apposite quotations from a wide 
range of authors take the place of labored argumentation—with the total 
result that the reader disposed at all to sympathy with the writer’s char- 
acterization of the human situation finds himself intrigued and nourished 
by the bounteous wisdom here gushing out for his edification and delecta- 
tion. 

Having read the book but twice, I am confident that a third and fourth 
reading will disclose unsuspected nuggets. One can quote approvingly of 
Dixon what he quotes of Schopenhauer, “‘He is not a philosopher like the 
rest; he is a philosopher who has seen the world.” 

The point of the title and the range of the contents are indicated by the 
author as follows: 

All enquiries lead to the one enquiry... .. To understand them you must 
look to the centre. .... All turns upon your answer to the simple, penetrating 
question, the first in the Scottish Catechism, “What is man’s chief end?” The 
answer is equally admirable—‘‘Man’s chief end is to glorify God, and to enjoy 
Him forever.” Unhappily the answer leads to still further enquiries. How is 
God to be glorified and how enjoyed? There you have the hinge to the human 
situation. 


The author is frankly a theist, but it takes over four hundred pages to 
give the connotations and implications of his faith. The fact that he 
makes short work of what he calls the “ethical idealists” gives the book, 
for all whose thought is heavily freighted with ethical interest, a special 
value. 

It is not possible here to follow this entire excursion through all the 
ramifications of modern science, philosophy, and theology. None of it 
seems to have escaped this author’s ken, and all of it is bent to his own 
spiritual will and vision. Typical of his point of view, no less than of his 
engaging style, is the following about science: 

Has she, in fact, explained anything? It would be much nearer the truth to 
say that she has deepened all the old mysteries, making more marvellous what 
was already marvellous, leaving us dumbfounded, and her own adventurous 
spirits amazed. And, in the end, though in herself so glorious a witness to human 
powers, see what she has omitted from the account. 


If, by chance, you are left cold by this kind of writing, turn to the clari- 
on chapter (xviii) called “‘Ourselves,”’ where the theme of it all is summar- 
ized, and see if you are left untouched by the eloquence and insight of the 
man. 
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Complete agreement with his whole philosophical position is unneces- 
sary to an enjoyment of the exposition. And even in disagreement one 
will find stimulating value. For examp's, the discussion of immortality 
will be less than convincing to many—bu that it is novel and provocative 
cannot be denied. 

The reviewer can only hope, by the suggestion of his own enthusiasm, 
to induce the reader of the review to go on to be a reader of the book itself. 
I can further say that everyone to whom I have already commended it 
has thanked me for so doing, has thanked me for introducing him to a 
veritable treasure-house of mature wisdom and rich, buoyant, wholesome 
affirmation. For if in some spiritual heaven the spirit of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson could be married to that of William James and their issue come 
incarnate to earth today, I have a notion he would write in the vein and 


with the grasp of a W. M. Dixon. 
Orpway TEAD 
New York City 


BEFORE THE WAR: STUDIES IN Drptomacy, Vol. II: THE Cominc or 
THE Storm. By G. P. Gooch. London: Longmans, 1938. Pp. 447. 10s. 


Dr. Gooch is a foremost authority on European diplomacy, especially 
in the years before the World War. His first volume in the present series 
dealt with the grouping of the great powers and gave vivid accounts of 
the attitudes and actions of Lord Lansdowne, Delcassé and Biilow, Is- 
wolshy and Aehrenthal. In this new volume he studies Grey, Poincaré, 
Bethmann-Holweg, Sazanoff, and Berchtold. His material for estimating 
the nature of the policy of these men is entirely from published documents, 
and in each case Dr. Gooch gives us a close study of the steps taken in the 
policies of the different nations. Apart from the historical value of the 
books as an account of facts, Dr. Gooch also gives us an admirable pic- 
ture of the characters of the men who took decisions in the days immedi- 
ately preceding the World War. The moral issues are perhaps clearer to 
us now than they were to the statesmen before 1914, but the general im- 
pression left upon one’s mind by the record is that each foreign minister 
was so immersed in the confusion of daily decisions and accidents outside 
his control that no clear line of policy could continue to guide even the 
best among them, and behind the statesmen who had to make decisions 
were the quite indefinite factors which we call Englishmen, Germans, 
and Frenchmen. What makes a statesman think that the people of his 
own country will support one kind of action and not another? In the 
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great majority of cases, when a decided step has to be taken, the ordinary 
citizen even in a democratic state never has the issue before him, nor is 
the possibility of different lines of policy publicly discussed. The situa- 
tion is even worse in states such as pre-war Russia and the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. Dr. Gooch gives an impression of shadowy figures strug- 
gling in the dark, not quite knowing what the struggle is about, and almost 
careless about its probable consequences. And yet each of the statesmen, 
whom he so admirably studies in this book, had a powerful personality 
which affected the policies of their countries. Grey, for example, is rep- 
resented as so completely English as to be almost unaware that states- 
men of other nations were not simply Englishmen living abroad. He 
knew little of Europe and did not travel. The final outbreak of the storm 
in August, 1914, distressed him—which is natural—but it also seems to 
have surprised him, which is in itself surprising. There is no doubt about 
the vigor of Poincaré, and his many books have been carefully studied 
by Dr. Gooch; but for him the issues at stake seem to have been frankly 
military. He was playing the game of power politics—the only one he 
understood. As for Count Berchtold, he brought to a dangerous situa- 
tion the carelessness and superior airs of an upper-class dillettante. He 
was an able man whose effect upon the policy of his country was disas- 
trous. 

As a study of moral problems, and in particular of the use of power for 
ill-defined ends, this book is worth more than many abstract treatises on 
war and peace. Here we see the world before 1914 regarded chiefly as a 
struggle between European governments. The world outside Europe 
hardly existed for the men who directed the policies which led up to the 
World War. This war therefore was a continuation of the blind provin- 
cialism of European statesmen for whom their local quarrels seem to be 
world-politics. We see also the complete ignorance of economic, financial, 
and industrial problems among the diplomatists and foreign ministers of 
Europe. The immense social changes which had occurred in the last 
fifty years of the nineteenth century hardly affected the traditional game 
which was called the “balance of power.” Indeed with this record so ad- 
mirably and impartially put before us, it is hardly cynical to suppose 
that the great war was inevitable. And it may not be too much to say 
that in a situation of such complete anarchy, and such entire absence of 
controlling moral principles, war may have been in some ways a cure for 
the ignorance and incompetence which led to it. 

All this is past history; and now after twenty years of half-hearted at- 
tempts to change the ancient anarchy and to express in foreign policy 
some moral principles, we are back again in Europe in the situation which 
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Grey and Poincaré faced in 1909 and ror1r. Once again ignorant ama- 
teurs are leading the peoples toward disastrous conflicts that no one de- 
sires. But neither intelligence nor will is sufficient to control the old 
forces which are again released by the ambitions of some and the timidity 
of others. We can find in Dr. Gooch’s book sufficient evidence of the 
result of anarchy in international affairs. That result will be as inevitable 
now as it was in 1911 unless something more is done than the issuing of 
noble pronouncements. Diplomacy in the dark, by those who have con- 
trol of the policies of great nations, will lead to another great war. 


C. DELISLE BuRNS 


IMPERIALISM. By J. A. Hobson. London: Allen & Unwin, 1938. Pp. 386. 
8s. 6d. 

THE CRUMBLING OF EMPIRE: THE DISINTEGRATION OF WORLD Econ- 
omy. By M. J. Bonn. London: Allen & Unwin, 1938. Pp. 432. 
These two books deal with imperialism in its growth and decline. Mr. 

Hobson’s well-known study of imperialism was first published in 1902; 

and this third, revised edition contains an introduction of 25 pages dealing 

with recent aspects of the argument. But the chief purpose of the book is 
as important today as it was thirty years ago. Mr. Hobson’s theory is 
well known and has had an influence upon the attitude of those who led 
the Russian Revolution. It connects the politics of imperialism with the 
pressure of economic interests. And perhaps no one today would deny 
that the desire of traders and financiers of certain nations to increase their 
profits has been one of the most powerful forces in the formation of em- 
pires. The control exercised by those who have political power in highly 
developed nations over less developed peoples is not, and never has been, 
based upon the interests of subject races. Missionaries and administrators 
have, no doubt, done some good to peoples ruled by an alien despotism, 
but the main purpose of empire-builders has always been the extension of 
their own power. Mr. Hobson has argued that the industrial system, 
based upon accumulations of private capital, compelled a search for mar- 
kets and investments outside Europe and America. By this means new 

“consumers” could be found, and thus the difficulty due to restricted pur- 

chasing power, among industrial workers, could be overcome. But not 

less valuable today is Mr. Hobson’s study of the mentality of those who 
promoted imperialism in the 1880’s and 1890’s. The belief that the Brit- 
ish are a “chosen race,” specially destined to rule over less excellent peo- 
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ples, is not unlike the beliefs which went to the formation of the French 
and other empires. The “White Man’s Burden” was always a fraudulent 
excuse, and it is not astonishing to find in our own day that Italians and 
Germans, who have entered late into the conflict between predatory gov- 
ernments, should now believe that they, too, are chosen races. 

But Dr. Bonn’s new book puts on record the signs of dissolution which 
are now to be found in all empires. His book is more concerned with gen- 
eralizations than Mr. Hobson’s, for Mr. Hobson had under his eyes the 
actual process of the absorption of the Boer Republics by British imperial- 
ism, and Dr. Bonn reviews almost all forms of empire since the Middle 
Ages. Indeed, his canvas is so large, and his drawing is on so vast a scale, 
that it is difficult to decide whether he is mainly concerned with imperial- 
ism or with what he calls “world economy.”’ Problems of justice and of 
other ethical conceptions do not fill a large place in Dr. Bonn’s treatment 
of the subject. He is primarily an economist. He remarks, indeed (p. 
399), that ‘modern protectionism has resulted everywhere in the nation- 
alisation of losses, whilst profits are still private property.” He also ad- 
vocates “a policy of sacrifice which ensures peace by timely commercial 
concessions.’’ A more “liberal commercial policy’”’ may indeed be de- 
sirable, but Dr. Bonn evidently belongs to the traditional school of “free” 
trade, which always fails to perceive that that policy also combines the 
accumulation of private wealth with the extension of poverty, for which 
the nation as a whole is made responsible. It is true that certain move- 
ments in all empires today are undermining the confidence of imperial 
governments. Subject peoples are no longer likely to accept an alien 
despotism, either in India or in French North Africa. But the movement 
which is disturbing the empires is not the same as that which tends to un- 
dermine what Dr. Bonn calls “world economy.” He seems to under- 
estimate the importance of the hostility in all nations to the control ex- 
ercised over public policy by financiers and owners of capital. The so- 
called world-economy of the nineteenth century was little more than a 
world-wide control over production and distribution exercised by those 
whose chief aim was the accumulation of private profits. That kind of 
world-economy is not likely to be restored by the dissolution of empires, 
nor even by agreements between the old and the new imperialists about 
the distribution of loot. Whatever else is likely to happen, the free trade 
of the nineteenth century is certainly dead, and will be mourned by few 
outside the circles of the academic economists. 

C. DELISLE BURNS 
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THE DoctTRINE OF SIGNATURES: A DEFENSE OF THEORY IN MEDICINE. 
(“International Library of Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific 
Method.”) By Scott Buchanan. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1938. Pp. xiv+205. $2.75. 

The central theme of this book is that the liberal arts are the true foun- 
dations of the natural sciences; that the proper use of symbolism should 
be cultivated from the level of “grammar,” the elementary study of ex- 
pression in any medium, through rhetoric and logic, to the application of 
logic that we call ‘“‘science’”’; and that science thus supported would al- 
ways be seen as a system, a rational structure, no matter how little of its 
frame might be filled with the specifications called “‘facts.’’ There would 
then be genuine unity—analogous to the rhetorical coherence and logical 
unity of a single discourse—in our science. The welter of disconnected 
facts that purely “‘empirical”’ sciences exhibit would give way to a rational 
pattern that would absorb and array them as fast as experimentation 
could proceed. Facts should receive notice essentially as “signatures,” 
or symbols, indicating a place in a system, helping to articulate a form. 

Professor Buchanan has chosen medicine as his point of departure be- 
cause “‘all the natural sciences are primarily medical in their origin and 
intent.”’ This interesting proposition could well have borne a little more 
historical support than he gives it. Even at the end of the book it is not 
evident. But to say that medicine is the ideal meeting ground of reason 
and practice, the most exacting test of intelligent judgment, is not saying 
too much, and justifies his choice of the medical art to demonstrate the 
need of a corresponding science, in which the roots of that art are to be 
anchored. 

The style of the book is difficult because the author draws his vocabu- 
lary and principles of distinction from medieval sources; few people today 
are conversant enough with that mode of thought to feel the whole force 
of words that hold a very special significance for one who is really steeped 
in it. Consequently, the aim and outlook of the book are not at all appar- 
ent until one has read at least a couple of chapters. These first chapters, 
moreover, are full of remarks that may be entirely lucid to a medievalist 
or a neo-scholastic, but are mere riddles to a later and duller age; e.g., 
“Music is the rhetoric of mathematics in the most thoroughgoing sense.” 
Similarly, the myth of signatures—the old belief that plants, animals, 
stones, etc., bear symbols of the ills they are designed to relieve—does not 
really help us to the idea it is invoked to express—namely, ‘‘that the 
symptoms of malaria indicate quinine as the remedy,” i.e., that ills pre- 
sent symbols indicative of their cures. The clear and important use of 
the term “signature,”’ made in later chapters, has been confused, jeopard- 
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ized, rather than facilitated by the mythical introduction of the word, and 
by the stress this fanciful connotation receives by being embodied in the 
very title of the book. 

Once the somewhat attenuated and high-hung bridge from medieval 
grammar to modern medicine has been crossed, the rest of the work is 
straightforward enough, and its points are well taken. The logic of ab- 
stractable forms, of analogy, and of symbolic representation—perhaps 
the greatest gift of our age to philosophy—underlies Professor Buchan- 
an’s conception of science and is the key to his vision of unity in human 
knowledge. His return to Aristotle and Galen is a bold step; it takes more 
courage to step far backward than a little forward, for it means that we 
must retraverse the middle distance. He does it to good purpose. Despite 
the initial obstacles and occasional annoyances of a slightly precious 
style, every chapter is interesting, sound, and contributive; though I 
believe his final program for progress (especially the suggestion of a 
board of critics and codifiers) is as futile as all other co-operative ven- 
tures in philosophy. Altogether, this is an original book and one that 


offers topics for reflection. 
SUSANNE K. LANGER 


Radcliffe College 


KIERKEGAARD. By Walter Lowrie. New York: Oxford University Press, 

1938. Pp. xix+636. $7.00. 

Among the thinkers whose influence is increasingly felt in philosophical 
and religious thought since the World War, Séren Kierkegaard is well to 
the fore. His search for inner refuge in an unsettled world, his emphasis 
on “existential philosophy,” thinking-in-crisis, that cuts through all sur- 
face abstractions to the core of life, is evoking philosophical and theo- 
logical response, in Jaspers, in Heidegger, in Karl Barth. Anglo-American 
thinking has not yet reacted adequately to Kierkegaard’s dramatic power, 
and only recently have either translations or extended discussions of his 
works been available in English. Dr. Lowrie, announcing the forthcom- 
ing publication of other translations, launches this stout tome as an intro- 
duction to Kierkegaard: a biography almost half of which consists of 
passages from the Danish thinker’s works. This wealth of citation serves 
two purposes: much of Kierkegaard’s life-story is told in his own words, 
and the reader is given, in very readable English versions made directly 
from the Danish, a Kierkegaardian anthology that should stimulate his 
demand for more extensive translations of his works. 

Although Dr. Lowrie does not profess to go beyond biography to a 
criticism of Kierkegaard’s thought (p. 282), yet so thoroughly possessed 
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is he by the radical issues which Kierkegaard raises that his biography it- 
self conveys the dramatic tone of the life with which he deals. Kierke- 
gaard faced his problems not in cold reason but with spiritual tension, as 
problems requiring not solution but resolution. Hegel had thought his 
way to a reconciliation of opposites in more and more expansive syn- 
thesis. But Kierkegaard’s mind settled on the contending alternatives: 
Either-Or, as the title of his best-known book has it. The universal con- 
cept owes its unity to abstraction, but what it neglects are the very fac- 
tors in each individual tension which embroil the will. Between God and 
Mammon, between Christ and the world, the “aesthetic life’’ and the life 
of moral choice and consecration, the issue is drawn irreconcilably. Dr. 
Lowrie tells Kierkegaard’s life-story as the story of his struggle with 
Christ, whose gospel he could not harmonize with philosophical-secular 
principles, whom he all but renounced but who never renounced him. 
How Christ claimed Kierkegaard, and reclaimed him in the end, is a 
theme of Pascalian intensity, which Lowrie unfolds without haste, the 
abundance of quoted passages from the works and the journals giving 
the account an autobiographical flavor. 

From the “aesthetic life,”’ in which man with a sensual-ironic outlook 
goes through the round of passions and fancies which his environment af- 
fords, but is disturbed by dread, and moving to the ethical life, which is a 
career of chosen alternatives, tragic and self-resolved, a person may by a 
spiritual self-outreaching scale the high interval to a life of religious- 
Christian consecration. Kierkegaard’s anguished years had been spent 
in this struggle with, and then for, real life-consuming Christianity. Christ 
was for him no soft alternative; he brought “not peace but a sword.” The 
reasonable bishops and pulpit-orators who made new gospel attractive 
and easy roused Kierkegaard’s indignation. In his championship of the 
real, arduous Christ, Kierkegaard often forgot his Christian charity. Dr. 
Lowrie does not gloss over this, but he tells his story so as to drive home 
the Kierkegaardian issues which he regards as decisive for the role of 
Christianity in the spiritual crisis of our time. 

Aside from the religious-philosophical significance of Kierkegaard’s 
life and thought, which probably motivated Dr. Lowrie to write his 
biography, the reader will turn with interest to the portrayal of the intel- 
lectual and social Danish setting, the background of romanticism, uni- 
versity life, journalistic intrigue, ecclesiastic tactics. The story of Kierke- 
gaard’s intense love and tangled renunciation of Regina is a tragic chap- 
ter in a life of spiritual tension and unyielding individualism. 

RaAposLav A. TSANOFF 
Rice Institute 
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CONCEPTION ET ANALYSE DE L’HOMME EN FRANCE AU XVII® SIECLE: 
IDEES MORALES ET REPERCUSSIONS LITTERAIRES. By N. Yastreboff- 
Ragozine. Prague: 1936. Pp. 66. 

LA PHENOMENOLOGIE DE LA CONSCIENCE RELIGIEUSE DANS LA LITTERA- 
TURE RUSSE. By J. Lapchine. Two parts. Prague: 1937. Pp. 40, 42. 
These three issues, Nos. 25, 28, and 35 of the Bulletin de l’ Association 

russe pour les recherches scientifiques at the Russian Université libre in 

Prague, deal with moral and religious ideas in modern literature. 
Yastreboff-Ragozine’s guiding idea is that each historical epoch is 

marked by a characteristic conception of man in his relation to nature. 

The seventeenth century in France reveals a contest between two funda- 

mental views of human nature. This contest engages the philosophy of 

the period and is reflected in French classical literature. The first of these 
conceptions is the Socratic-Stoic view of man as essentially sound and of 
virtue as the normal rational fruition of human nature. The other is the 

Christian conception of human depravity, of sinful man as capable of no 

good save by the redeeming and regenerating grace of God. During the 

Renaissance this Christian-medieval view of man had been challenged by 

the revival of the classical idea]. Its champion in the sixteenth century 

was Rabelais, and likewise Montaigne, in whom the author recognizes 
not only the skeptic but also the positive, “pragmatic” advocate of self- 
reliant humane morality. The Christian conviction of sin reaffirms itself 
against this revival of pagan pride: witness Calvinism and also the 
clash between Jansenist Port-Royal and the Jesuits. This contest of ideas 
engaging the seventeenth century is studied by Yastreboff-Ragozine in 
several representative minds of the period, more especially in a double 
contrast, philosophical-religious and literary. On the one hand is the con- 
trast between Descartes and Pascal; on the other, its counterpart in litera- 
ture, Corneille and Racine. In the moral ideals of Descartes and in 

Corneille’s heroes and heroines is the modern version of the classical, 

Socratic-Stoic ideal; in Pascal’s Pensées and in Racine’s tragedies is the 

Christian portrayal of man’s sin and passions and misery. 

If the conviction of human depravity dictates humble surrender to 
divine grace, the assurance of man’s essential rationality leads to active 
rejection of existing evils as abnormal, and so to aggressive and self- 
reliant social reform. This fruitage of the French Renaissance, according 
to Yastreboff-Ragozine, is gathered in the revolutionary eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

In the other two issues of the Bulletin J. Lapchine continues his philo- 
sophical interpretation of Russian literature, a field in which he has al- 
ready published a number of papers. He refers to James’s Varieties of 
Religious Experience, and his monograph contains materials from Russian 
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memoirs which James might have found very valuable. Lapchine is not 
concerned here with Russian philosophers in the strict sense, nor does 
he intend his study as an essay in the psychology of religion, nor yet does 
he undertake any religious-metaphysical dialectic; but recognizing the 
significance of religious values in the development of Russian civilization, 
he is content to examine the various religious ideas and experiences of 
Russian men of letters. 

The author considers first the religious experiences of thinking Russians 
in their efforts to grasp the essence of nature and of deity, or grappling 
with the problems of free will and immortality. The student of Russian 
literature may here observe the expanding influence of modern science and 
philosophy. Of particular interest is the account of the searchings and 
struggles of Vladimir Korolenko. Lapchine next examines religious ex- 
periences characterized by a preponderance of aesthetic sentiments, the 
contemplation of beauty in nature and in artistic creation. Striking ex- 
amples are cited of the awakening of religious emotion in childhood. Re- 
ligious-aesthetic serenity in some writers is contrasted with the somber, 
pessimistic tone of the pantheistic poets. The third group of religious 
experiences reported manifest a prevailingly moral character. Here, also, 
we may note confidence and peace on the one hand, but on the other a 
tragic consciousness of moral defeat and futility which darkly seeks some 
sustaining power in religion. Lapchine also discusses some impressive 
cases of religious conversion in Russian literature, none of them more 
poignant or more significant in the history of modern thought than the 
conversion of Tolstoy. 

Against all this recital of religious thought and emotion, orthodox- 
traditional, liberal-critical, groping and arduous, is the account of 
atheistic negations of Russian literature. Because of the traditional 
dominance of the church in czarist Russia, the social-political revolution- 
aries rejected orthodox doctrine and often proceeded to utter atheism. 
But the unquenched religious thirst led many to elevate their revolution- 
ary socialism into a religion, and some of them sought to reclaim the 
gospel for communistic propaganda. 

This study stops about 1890. A still unpublished paper is intended to 
bring the survey to contemporary times. Meanwhile, the author con- 
cludes his present monograph by noting the broad outlines of the develop- 
ing religious attitudes in Russian literature since the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. His rich collection of religious-confessional materials, 
not available heretofore to those unable to read Russian, should prove 
very interesting to all Western readers of Russian literature and likewise 
to students of the psychology and philosophy of religion. 

RaposLav A. TSANOFF 
Rice Institute 
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THE JUDGES OF THE SUPREME CourRT, 1789-1937: A Stupy oF THEIR 
QUALIFICATIONS. By Cortez A. M. Ewing. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1938. Pp. 124. $2.00. 

It is high time that somebody clarified the atmosphere of the Supreme 
Court issue by suggesting that ‘‘an understanding of the situation should 
be prerequisite to moral censure of the judges.’”’ Professor Ewing’s suc- 
cinct presentation of data relevant to the fuction of the seventy-five men 
who have served as justices should serve to sharpen the factual focus of 
some of the divergent and undocumented opinion which the current con- 
troversy has evoked. There is a healthy cathartic for such opinion in the 
reminder that we expect a court of “‘medicine men,” performing uncanny 
tricks of foresight. 

The chronological divisions used by Professor Ewing in assembling his 
facts derive from political considerations: 1789-1829, 1829-61, 1861-97, 
1897-1937. The progressive phases of interpretation evidenced by the 
Court suggest another division more reflective of the Court’s function— 
namely, the periods of implied powers, states’ rights, and protection of 
corporate enterprise. Certainly, it would be most interesting to see 
whether any correlation could be established between these interpretive 
periods and the facts here presented; but it may well be that the author 
hesitated to obfuscate his factual analysis with what might prove to be 
mere speculation. 

The facts analyzed fall into four categories: (1) appointments, (2) 
sectional representation, (3) age qualifications, and (4) education and 
prior public-office experience. Some twenty-five well-selected graphs and 
tables clarify this factual material; and while the explanatory text is 
brief, it is sufficient to serve the dual purposes of documentation and of 
suggesting points of departure for any further research. 

A consideration of nominations, rejections, and confirmations suggests 
that partisan politics has, since 1880, played a role second to that of social 
and economic factors. A closer co-ordination between president and Sen- 
ate is indicated, as well as a changing status of the Court itself from an 
inferior position to one of primary importance and dignity. From the 
facts concerning sectional representation, one especially significant infer- 
ence appears, namely, that those political factors which have been re- 
sponsible for presidential nominations have also been operative in the 
appointment of Supreme Court justices. The attempted correlation be- 
tween “years received” and ‘‘years deserved” by those states having rep- 
resentation on the Court seemed to me indecisive by reason of the omis- 
sion from the “‘years-deserved” category of those states which had no 
representation at all. 
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On the controversial subject of age, Professor Ewing judiciously re- 
minds us that the increasing age of the justices may be cited as the source 
of either the troglodytic or the prudential tendencies of the Court; among 
the few justices who have served past the age of eighty are the names of 
Holmes and Brandeis. The continuing advance in age, both of appoint- 
ments and tenure, makes a vivid graphic picture, the average age of jus- 
tices on the bench showing an advance from fifty-three to almost seventy 
in the current period. That this increasing age is, at least in part, a 
natural consequence of our growth to national maturity, seems a most 
sensible suggestion. 

The patent indication of educational data, that the Court has become 
highly professional in nature, is not, because of its patency, deprived of 
significance; the self-made politician has been practically eliminated as 
a judicial possibility by the demand for technical training and skill. 
That the percentage of mature life spent in prior public office appears to 
be decreasing is partially offset by other factors; but there is a rather 
clear sign that state legislatures have fallen in public estimation and no 
longer constitute a major training-ground for public appointment. 

Five major trends thus appear from Professor Ewing’s data: (1) the 
Court has risen from an inferior position to a status of prime importance; 
(2) an increasing harmony, or even subservience, appears in the relation 
of the president and the Senate in the matter of judicial appointment; 
(3) the Middle West may in the future be expected to vie with the East 
in Court appointments; (4) there has been a constant increase in age, 
both at appointment and during tenure; and (5) the Court has become 
professional, rather than political, in nature and function. 

Allowing himself a brief comment in conclusion, Professor Ewing ex- 
presses the hope that in some not-too-distant future we may allow our- 
selves the admission that the function of the Court is primarily political 
rather than judicial. Recognizing this policy-making activity of the 
Court, it is interesting to speculate with the author as to whether “the 
selection of juristically experienced judges would have improved upon 
the contributions which these political appointees have made to the con- 
stitutional law of the United States.”’ 

Professor Ewing will probably be criticized for failing to maintain the 
cold objectivity of a social analyst; it is true that his text is interspersed 
with racy remarks which are irrelevant, opinionated, and flippant. There 
is in this case, however, no suspicion that the ordinary distortion of fac- 
tual material has been indulged; and I, for one, am inclined to feel that 
objectivity is best served by this bold statement of opinion for what it is. 
A complementary study of cabinets is announced as in preparation. 

GLENN NEGLEY 
University of Illinois 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


A Hunprep YEArs oF BritisH Purtosopuy. By Dr. Rudolf Metz. Trans- 
lated by J. W. Harvey, T. E. Jessop, and Henry Sturt. Edited by J. H. 
Muirhead. London: George Allen & Unwin, 1938. Pp. 828. 253. 

This is a valuable and interesting summary of the doctrines and theories of 
philosophers in Great Britain since Thomas Reid and including contemporary 
writers such as Professor Susan Stebbing. The dates of the lives of the writers 
on philosophy and their chief works are given and Dr. Metz shows conspicuous 
fairness to all types of theory, but there is an obvious difficulty in applying the 
same words and phrases to an explanation of very diverse philosophical atti- 
tudes. Thus the author is never quite free from the perhaps unconscious im- 
plications of the words “object” and “subject” when he is dealing with modern 
realism. But all philosophy suffers from the defects of an inherited and tradi- 
tional terminology; and the invention of such new words as “emergence” does 
not make explanation any easier. Half the difficulties of philosophical discus- 
sion are probably due to the language in which different philosophers are ac- 
customed to think. But even the newest view of the connection between lan- 
guage and philosophy in Mr. Ayer’s work is included in this comprehensive 
volume. 

Dr. Metz has not escaped from some of the possibly misleading phrases 
which his own type of thinking leads him to use. For example, in dealing with 
the philosophical outlook of Sir Percy Nunn it is doubtful whether he repre- 
sents Nunn’s position correctly in saying that “the grouping and combining of 
them [fictions and fancies] is the work of the mind.” However, the summary in 
all cases is conspicuously fair as a whole. 

The sections of the book which seem to be of more doubtful value are those 
which include summaries of the ideas of such writers as Sir Oliver Lodge, which 
have only the very slightest connection with anything that can be called 
philosophy. 

The writings of George Tyrrell and of Friedrich von Hugel are discussed 
very admirably; but in this case also it is doubtful whether philosophy in the 
usual sense of the word is the chief interest. And in the case of such writers as 
Walter Bagehot and Sir James Frazer, the connection with philosophy is indeed 
obscure. Dr. Metz’s book, however, includes references to nearly all the British 
writers on serious subjects during the past century, and the book is therefore 
of value as a sort of British ““Who’s Who”’ in the realm of exact thought upon 
certain fundamental issues. Unfortunately there is no explanation attempted 
of the change from “Oxford” idealism in the nineteenth century to “Cambridge” 
realism in the twentieth—or are the social and political changes, which influ- 
enced thinkers, at all adequately explained. In consequence the record is like a 
succession of accidents in the lives of separate atoms. But even as a ‘‘Who’s 
Who” the Index is inadequate and omits the names of some authors mentioned 
in the text. As a work of reference, however, this translation of a German view 


of British thinkers will be essential for use in any library. 
Cc. Bos. 
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DASEIN UND WIRKLICHKEIT, EINE EINFUEHRUNG IN DIE SEINSLEHRE. By 
Otto Janssen. Munich: Ernst Reinhardt, 1938. Pp. 351. Rm. 8 and tro. 
The introductory part of this book is essentially a condensed recapitulation 

of views which the author has previously expressed in such books as Vorstudien 

sur Metaphysik (1921), Ideeller Aufbau und Metaphysik des Denkens (1929), 

Das erlebende Ich (1932), and Dasein und Bewusstsein (1933). And for a reader 

without some knowledge of this background the present “summary” is likely 

to remain obscure on many important points. 

Taking up the theme of the last-named book, Professor Janssen accepts as 
an “ultimate and indissoluble ideal specification of determinateness” the un- 
translatable term Dasein. He distinguishes Dasein from “existence,” “reality,” 
the “actual,” and the “perceptible,” and maintains (against Husserl and the 
idealists) that Dasein must not be confused with “being for,” or “being content 
of,” consciousness. After all, Janssen points out, the experiencing subject, in 
its “attitude of intention,” is itself imminent in the Daseinsfeld and, all ego- 
centricity notwithstanding, does not ‘“‘constitute’’ it. 

The Daseinsfeld has its own specific and “objective” structure, and this 
structure finds its ideal completion in “concepts of something” which logically 
transcend Dasein proper and which, by virtue of their “foundation in Dasein,” 
make possible some inferences concerning the nature of reality. The procedure 
which Janssen employs in his attempt to “penetrate to the realm of the real’”’ 
differs from that of Heidegger in that it avoids the recourse to ‘‘moods’’; and 
it is diametrically opposed to that of Kant in that it denies that the structure 
is “imposed by the subject.” In Janssen’s book I find affinities with Nicolai 
Hartmann’s position of a “neutral ontology”; but there seems to be an even 
closer affinity in spirit between this book and Driesch’s Wirklichkeitslehre of 
twelve or fifteen years ago. 

I regard it as a distinct merit of Janssen’s book that it calls to our attention 
rather forcefully the problem of “ideal Being’”—a problem which Nicolai Hart- 
mann, for example, has not seen in its true significance; and I believe that what 
Janssen has to say about the foundation of “ideal Being” in Dasein is essen- 
tially sound. I am likewise sure that Janssen’s “metaphysics of the organism” 
(as distinguished from all “metaphysics of things”) effectively eliminates the 
pitfalls of vitalism and mechanism. But whether Janssen’s doctrine of a ‘‘meta- 
physical finality”—although it allows for “‘creativeness” and “‘free will’’—is in 
itself sufficient and complete is a different question. I do not see, for example, 
that the brief references to the ontological status of values really open up the 
field for effective analysis, nor how a solution of the value problem could be 
found in “‘organismic finality.” 

In his metaphysical arguments Janssen has made most effective use of the 
implications of instincts—particularly where instincts transcend the interests 
of individuals; and what he says with respect to these implications deserves 
most serious consideration. But Janssen’s arguments based upon para-psycho- 
logical phenomena, upon mental telepathy, clairvoyance, and “materializa- 
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tions,” mar a book which is otherwise a commendable attempt to cope in its 
way with notoriously difficult problems. 

The involved and ponderous style of Janssen’s book—sentences of 150 and 
more words are by no means rare—appeals but little to the English-speaking 
reader. And the many misprints which remain even after the author’s suggested 
corrections have been made, add confusion to the difficulty. 

W. H. WERKMEISTER 


PHILOSOPHIE UND PADAGOGIK PAUL HAEBERLINS IN IHREN WANDLUNGEN. By 

Peter Kamm. Munich: Ernst Reinhardt, 1938. Pp. 479. Rm. 6.80. 

This Basle dissertation, devoted to the most prominent contemporary Swiss 
philosopher and professor in the same university, while trying a “longitudinal 
section” through his work under a pedagogical aspect, distinguishes four major 
stages in its development. According to Kamm a first period, characterized by 
the basic religious outlook of the former theological student, is followed by an 
idealistic moralism subordinating all cultural life to the supreme obligatory 
end of realizing the ideal—still derived, however, from God. A return to a re- 
ligious philosophy intended to reconcile the inadequacy of actual problematical 
life to the ideal is finally superseded by a theoretical philosophy based on 
“theoria,” a rather peculiar contemplation of life “from the viewpoint of per- 
fect transcendence,” now distinguished from God, allegedly revealing the un- 
created and unconditional perfection of actual existence. Kamm’s procedure 
consists in giving concise summaries of Haeberlin’s chief works—no small merit 
in the case of such a prolific and often involved writer—each time followed by 
careful comparisons between the consecutive publications. No further interpre- 
tation or criticism is added. Kamm himself is aware that this method fails to 
give complete understanding of Haeberlin’s shifts, particularly as his writings 
contain no explicit account of them, nor do they make much reference to con- 
temporary thinkers, although they show very instructive parallels to (if not 
influences from) German philosophy—e.g., in the decline of idealism and various 
traces of “existentialism.” 

The voluminous book would have gained substantially by shortening, being 
not free from repetitions and a certain circumstantiality in places. Otherwise 
it shows all the advantages and disadvantages of a study from close quarters. 
To those interested in German philosophy outside the Reich this painstaking 
monograph will prove a useful introduction to a thinker who needs one in a 


particular degree. 
HERBERT SPIEGELBERG 


SYMBOLISM AND BELIEF. By Edwyn Bevan. London: George Allen & Unwin, 

1938. Pp. 391. 15s. 

Dr. Edwyn Bevan has here given us a book which will be of peculiar value 
to those interested in the philosophy of religion, which could most profitably 
be read by those of the philosophical fashion which claims that the chief, if not 
the sole, occupation of philosophers should be to consider “how we use words.” 
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For Dr. Bevan is not only a scholar, historian, and ph losopher of religion, but 
one of the living masters of English prose. And his sense of the fitting in lan- 
guage makes him particularly qualified to deal with the problem of this book 
namely, the uses of figurative and symbolic language to indicate something 
about the nature of transcendent reality. Religion, at any rate in its classical 
historical forms, has claimed to have to do with some transcendent reality. But 
the concepts in which it expresses itself are shot through with metaphors drawn 
from spatiotemporal experience. In what sense can symbols embodying such 
metaphor be valid expressions of the nature of what is supersensible? Dr. 
Bevan shows that an important distinction can be drawn between symbols 
which are substitutes for conceptual expressions into which they can be ade- 
quately translated, and symbols “behind which we cannot go.’’ The symbols 
of religion are of both kinds, but its more important symbols are of the latter 
kind. They move in a realm in which the symbol may be the best we can do, 
because it records a total impression of significant value. This may better be 
done in poetic language, which we know does not mean literally what it says, 
than in language which may be misleadingly clear in making us think we under- 
stand more than we do. Dr. Bevan forces the question of how far symbols which 
are not conceptually translatable may be known to be not only expressive (as 
they certainly are), but also indicative of meaning beyond themselves. He 
shows that the symbols even of “primitive” religion may be guided by a feeling 
of appropriateness in the association of ideas. Perhaps he might have pursued 
further the question of whether such feeling of appropriateness of response must 
depend to some extent on a right apprehension of the nature of that to which 
we respond. 

This book contains incidental discussions of extreme interest. Of these I 
shall only mention his considered defense of the necessity for a retributive ele- 
ment in punishment; and his discussion of the doctrine of analogy as held by 
certain Catholic theologians. The latter, incidentally, shows clearly the cul- 
pable ignorance of writers such as Professor Julian Huxley, Mr. Gerald Heard, 
and Mr. Walter Lippmann, when they assume in their popular books on religion 
that theologians within the orthodox tradition had no perception of the‘‘anthro- 
pomorphism”’ of their symbols, or held any philosophical view which guarded 
against its dangers. On the contrary, the use of anthropomorphic imagery may 
be appropriate on a level where it represents “not the naiveté of the man who 
has never perceived its philosophical inadequacy, but the result of a scepticism 
pushed far enough to feel the inadequacy of all philosophical formulas offered 


as a substitute.” 
Dorotuy M. EMMET 


CRITICAL REALISM. STUDIES IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF MIND AND NATURE. By 
G. Dawes Hicks. London: Macmillan, 1938. Pp. xxiv-+346. 15s. 
This volume does not contain a continuously written argument, but con- 


sists of the following papers, published between the years 1916 and 1934: (1) 
“The Basis of Critical Realism” (1917); (2) ““The Sensum Theory” (1916); (3) 
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“Sensible Appearances and Material Things’’ (1922); (4) “On the Nature of 
Images” (1924); (5) ‘Conceptual Thought and Real Existence” (1933); (6) 
“F, H. Bradley’s Treatment of Nature” (1925); (7) ““The Dynamic Aspect of 
Nature” (1925); (8) ‘Professor Eddington’s Philosophy of Nature”’ (1929); (9) 
“Ts the Mind a Compound Substance?” (1926); (10) ““The Refutation of Sub- 
jectivism” (1934); (11) “The Philosophical Researches of Meinong”’ (1922); 
(12) ““The ‘Modes’ of Spinoza and the ‘Monads’ of Leibniz” (1918). 

These papers, however, despite the diversity of the subjects with which they 
deal, form a genuine unity in that they all seek to establish or supplement a 
distinctive type of realism which Mr. Dawes Hicks has developed in opposition 
to certain current theories of knowledge in general and of perception in par- 
ticular. As is to be expected, certain papers are more directly relevant than 
certain others. 

Many topics are dealt with in addition to the theory of perception. The paper 
on Meinong is particularly valuable as an introduction to the work of this im- 
portant and difficult philosopher. Moreover, Mr. Dawes Hicks is at home in a 
field which lies between the territory of the philosopher and that of the psy- 
chologist, but is no longer cultivated by either, so that much of what he has to 
say is not only valuable in itself, but is an important contribution to a branch 


of study that at present suffers from neglect. 
JAMES DREVER, JR. 


SYPHILIS, GONORRHEA AND THE PuBLic HEALTH. By Nels A. Nelson and 

Gladys L. Crain. New York: Macmillan, 1938. Pp. 359. $3.00. 

This book, written by the director and the epidemiologist of the Division of 
Genitoinfectious Diseases of the Massachusetts Department of Public Health, 
is designed ‘to present the essential known facts concerning syphilis and gon- 
orrhea, .... give an account of the development of control programs to date 
and discuss the direction which they are taking.’’ This the authors have done 
exceedingly well. They write in clear, accurate, but nontechnical language and 
cover the field thoroughly. The work can be recommended to any nonmedical 
person desiring information in this field. There is an excellent index. 

Norris L. BROOKENS 


Tue Mippte Way. By Harold Macmillan. London: Macmillan, 1938. Pp. 

383. 55. 

Mr. Harold Macmillan is a Conservative member of Parliament who has 
attempted for some years to argue the case for an extension of the state organi- 
zation of British trade, finance, and industry. The present book is an extension 
of Mr. Macmillan’s earlier book Reconstruction. Is is mainly concerned with 
what are usually called economic issues. But evidently one of the governing 
forces in the author’s mind is a sense of justice. ‘The meaning of social prog- 
ress,” he writes, “‘is the liberation of men from want, and the unfolding of new 
possibilities of a more satisfactory and abundant life.”” But the conception of 
justice implied in the whole book is never clearly defined. If progress is to 
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liberate men, what particular men is Mr. Macmillan thinking about? His ob- 
jection to a decision of the majority in any community as the basis for industrial 
organization is that the majority might be tyrannous. “The unwilling minor- 
ity,” he says, “might quite reasonably say that they had no desire to possess 
or use” certain luxuries. But the real difficulty at present in most countries is 
that a minority desire such luxuries and are able to enforce their will upon 
the majority. 

The author sees that we have reached the end of the possibilities of state 
charity for the poor drawn from taxation of the rich. And he proposes, there- 
fore, a fundamental reconstruction of the system of production and distribution 
in Great Britain. The grounds for this are given in descriptions of the poverty 
and malnutrition which have survived all efforts to reduce them by the social 
services. The evidence Mr. Macmillan uses has all been collected by economists 
and social observers who are not conservative, but he does not accept the solu- 
tion of the difficulties which many of these critics of the existing system would 
prefer. Instead he advocates a program that is much more like that of the 
Labour party in Great Britain than like that of his own party, except that he 
proposes to leave certain new industries under the control of what is called 
“private enterprise.”” The whole scheme is aimed at attracting what are called 
the “‘young conservatives” in Great Britain, and there is no reference to non- 
British experiments in the organization of industry or finance by a central gov- 
ernment. 

The book is, in fact, a political pamphlet arguing in favor of a form of con- 
servative policy which may have some support in the future, but is not likely 
to be adopted by the Conservative party as we know it today. Its importance 
is not in its economic schemes; but it is a sign that conceptions of social justice 
are beginning to affect supporters of the traditional system of production and 
distribution. It is regrettable that these conceptions of justice are still so vague 
and emotional, and that those who are moved by them spend most of their 
intellectual energies upon economic, and not upon ethical, problems. Mr. Mac- 
millan, for example, never faces the problem whether any supply of goods, 
which is organized by those whose chief aim is the accumulation of private 
wealth, can possibly be adequate from the point of view of the consumer. Clear- 
ly injustice in a social situation may be due, not to ill-will, but to the uncon- 


scious acceptance of obsolete political or economic habits. 
C.D. 8. 


ASPECTS OF History. By E. E. Kellett. London: Cape, 1938. Pp. 160. 5s. 

This small book is not written for specialists in history but for the ordinary 
educated man who enjoys reading the great historians. The most important 
chapter for the student of ethics is that on ‘‘History as Ethics.” But all the 
chapters are of interest in so far as history, whether as theology or propaganda 
or science, embodies the moral judgments of the historian. It is important to 
recognize that no historian is without some moral judgment although few seem 
to be conscious of the nature of the judgments which they imply when they give 
us the biographies of great men or the record of great events. Lord Acton is 
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taken as an example of a historian who studied all the facts as a scientist 
would, but expressed them in very decided moral judgments. “Great men,” 
he held, “are nearly always bad men; and the more powerful a man is, the worse 
he probably will be.” Mr. Kellett is particularly critical of Carlyle, who had 
“an extraordinary gift for dressing up prejudice so as to look like moral indigna- 
tion.’”’ Altogether Mr. Kellett’s book should be of great value to students of 
the moral sciences, and its small size is an advantage for inducing the philosopher 
as well as the historian to think twice before accepting the traditional view of 
what is important among the events and the personalities of history. 
C. Dib. 


MOopERN MAN AND RELIGION. By T, G. Masaryk. London: George Allen & 

Unwin. Pp. viiit+320. 7s. 6d. 

MASARYK ON THOUGHT AND LIFE: CONVERSATIONS WITH KAREL CAPEK. Lon- 
don: George Allen & Unwin. Pp. 214. 7s. 6d. 

At a moment when the future of the Czechoslovak Republic hangs in the 
balance, we must turn with especial interest to any of the writings of its phi- 
losopher founder (perhaps one of the few really impressive “philosopher kings” 
in history). The former of these two translations is a collection of articles 
written at the close of the last century; the latter is a record of conversations 
with the well-known Czech writer. They therefore show us something of Masa- 
ryk’s mind at two stages of his remarkable life: first, as the academic critic; 
second, as the statesman in his old age, defending vigorously his belief in clear 
empirical thinking on the one hand, and in the future of democracy on the 
other—beliefs which, as both these books show, were grounded for him in re- 
ligious faith. 

Of the two books, the former is the fuller, and, from a philosophical point of 
view, the more interesting; but the essays which it comprises presuppose some 
considerable knowledge of the writers with whom they deal. Those on Hume 
and Comte are particularly interesting. (But why do Continental intellectuals 
always select Byron as the English poet par excellence, and even as the “repre- 
sentative of the English Protestant spirit’?) The latter book will be of the 
greater use to the general reader who wants to know something of the “phi- 
losophy of life” of a great man. Both books show Masaryk’s sturdy optimism 
for the future of humanity and of democratic and international ideals, for the 
future of his country, which he believed had a peculiar opportunity for further- 
ing those ideals—optimistic words which we must, perhaps, now read with 
certain grim forebodings. Both the “conversations” and the critical discussions 
of certain German philosophers and men of letters make clearer part of the 
underlying tragedy of the present situation; namely, that this democratic, in- 
ternational faith which seems so obvious to Masaryk, and to most Frenchmen, 
Englishmen, and Americans, is very unobvious and alien to the predominant 
German romantic spirit, in its deeper manifestations as well as in its political 
travesties. 

Whoever was responsible for seeing the translations of both these books 
through the press has left a good many misprints in phrases and passages quoted 
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from other languages. In Modern Man and Religion I have noticed a consider- 
able number of misprints in German quotations; in the Conversations Greek 
phrases are shaky (e.g., on p. 72, maura fe for maura pel, and on p. 76, devs for 
eds). Also on page 85 “quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus” . . . . becomes 
“unique”; and on page 78 Leibniz’ Théodicée is written Theodicea. 

Dorotuy M. Emmet 
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NOTES 

The Fifth International Congress for the Unity of Science is to be held 
at Harvard University, September 5-10, 1939. The theme of the Con- 
gress is “Logic of Science,” and interest will center upon the relation of 
the concepts, laws, and methods of the various sciences. Attention will 
be devoted to general problems connected with the unification of science 
and, in particular, with the logic of the physical sciences, the relation of 
the physical and biological sciences, and the relation of the biological 
and socio-humanistic sciences. There will also be a number of special 
sessions and symposiums concerned with special problems and fields. 

Those requesting later notices of the congress are asked to send their 
names and addresses to Professor Charles W. Morris, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois. 


The foundation of a new Dutch philosophical periodical is being an- 
nounced, the title of which will be Tijdschrift voor Philosophie. 

The periodical will be published four times a year, the first in Febru- 
ary, 1939; each number from 250 to 300 pages. Editorship and direction 
are established in Ghent (Belgium), Hoogstraat 39. Rates of subscrip- 
tion: for Belgium, Fr. go (18 Belgas); abroad, Fr. 110 (22 Belgas). 








